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THE eiciai ‘Mig eeiaae. Indiana School Journal in a position to sconmnsiis all 


that can reasonably be desired or expected of them. 








. F Believing a consolidation of the educational journals 

. WwW. sher. : : 

J. BROWN, Editor and Publisher of the Northwest was demanded by the best interests of 

J 196 CLARE STREET, crrreaco. the cause they were established to promote, we had no 


cdaseetinbasenaass hesitancy in accepting the proposition of Prof. Gage to 
U. T. CURRAN, Associate Editor. |unite 7’e Minnesota Teacher and THE Cuicaco TEACHER, 
/as announced last month, and leave the way clear for 
other journals to join the combination. It was then 
Remittances may be made by Draft or Post Office Order. understood the Iowa School Journal, and perhaps others, 
= —$ —_—_———| would do so before this time. The negotiation did not 
EDITORIAL. | Se as we expected. vane fact, however, does not deter 
is from going ahead. We are well assured that the move- 

| ment we are advocating is approved and will be sustained 
Tue desirability and benefit of a general diffusion of py the majority of those interested and that success is almost 
knowledge are only questioned by those who are steeped | certain. We therefore announce that the first number of 
in ignorance or who have purposes which will not bear | the consolidation periodical will be issued in July under 
intelligent investigation. Therefore it is safe to say, any | the title, “WrsTeERN JOURNAL oF EpucATION,” and that 
one who opposes popular education is incapable of com- | -opies of it will be sent to the subscribers to Zhe Minne- 
prehending the public good, or is actuated by improper | gotq Teacher, Tue Curcaco TeacuEr, and, to any other 
motives, and should not be trusted with either place or | journal that may join the consolidation. The title indi. 
power. If Wasnrneron, in his day, deemed it of the first cates what the character of the new journal will be. Its 
importance to educate the people, we should permit no |form and the subscription price will be the same as THE 
thought or issue to prevent us from most efficiently pro- Gyrcaco TEacnER. The receipts for the remainder of 
moting their intelligence, for there are possibilities and this year will be expended in conducting and improving 
q probabilities for this nation now that could not then be} jt, All friends of education will please consider it as 
imagined, much less expected to become realities. Our | their journal and have no hesitancy in contributing to its 
country’s greatness is but begun and is to know no limit. | columns nor in offering suggestions as to its management. 
Her rapidly approaching Centennial will but be the first | 
of the hundreds of such times she shall have. How impor- | 
tant then is it that all who are engaged in the work of 
education shall double their diligence and let nothing 
hinder them in their good work? And further, how | 
valuable to them should be the journals that uphold and | 
counsel them in the great battle they are destined to win ? | 
The victory of intelligence over ignorance cannot be near | 
so easily achieved without, as it can with, their help; and 
therefore, as NoRTHEND says: “ No person should assume 
the employment of teaching who does not possess enough of 


TERMS: $1.50 a YEAR, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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THE vicissitudes of this world are so frequent and con- 
sequential that none but the Infinite One can enumerate 
or measure them. It seems but a day and yet it is two 
and a half years since we received a copy of the first 
| number of THE Cuicaco TEACHER and were favorably im- 
| pressed by its appearance and contents. It had brilliant 
'writers and achieved a reputation well worth possessing 
and preserving. Itsarticles and paragraphs were valuable 
and stirred up many a drowsy teacher. It accomplished 
great good, and might be continued with success were it 
not called into another sphere where its influence and 
usefulness will be greatly extended, and where it will take 
a new name, which is just what young ladies, old maids 
and widows delight to do, especially when an acceptable 
one is offered. Dear reader, however much it may grieve 


| 





professional interest to cause him to aid tn the support of a 
. periodical devoted to the great interests of his profession.” 
Nor should he stop at that. He should see to it that the 
periodical is maintained in the front rank of educational 
journalism. In furtherance of this object wherever 


1 there are more educational journals than can have a liv- : ins ; 
| ing support, he should urge the emulation of the exam. | ‘hee, it must now pass from thy vision, and when it next 
i ple set by the educational journals of New England; of appears before thee it will be in a new dress, and under 


the new title ““WrsTERN JOURNAL OF EpvucaTION. Its 


New York and of Indiana when they adopted and enforce2 9 
farewell words to thee are, Nz] Desperandum. 


the policy of consolidation, in order to secure strictly | 
first-class periodicals in the place of inferior ones; and | 
thus placed the New England Journal of Education, the| Wr. the Principals of the Chicago Public Schools 
New York School Journal, the School Bulletin and the | favor us with reports of the annual examinations? 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS. 


AN esteemed correspondent and prominent teacher 
writes to us from Galesburg as follows: 

JoHn W. Brown, Esq.—Dear Sir: I have watched as 
closely as possible ‘all that has been said in regard to 
“Oorporal Punishment” in the Chicago Schools. I am 
glad that the rod has been abolished and that the schools 
have not deteriorated but advanced in conseqnence. 
These questions I would like to have answered by Chi- 
cago: What is to be understood by the term “ ‘Corporal 
Punishment?” Is it the infliction of bodily pain in any 
way or to any degree? Are pupils compelled to stand on 
the floor as a punishment for misdemeanors? Are pupils 
in Chieago exempt from all physical “ inconvenience” on 
account of disobedience? If they are required to stand 
upon the floor, remain in at recess, stop after school in 
rooms sometimes poorly ventilated, are their corporal 
punishments not more injurious than those they would 
reccive from a judicious switching? Is the opposition to 
corporal punishment in Chicago only against that inflic- 
ted by the rod? 

Will you please say something about this in your 
TEACHER? 


It is, perhaps, impossible for any one to say what is 
done by each of the seven hundred teachers of Chicago, 
every hour in the day. It is possible that there may be a 
pupil detained after school occasionally, or deprived of 
his recess, or compelled to stand upon the floor. But 
when the Chicago teachers undertook to manage their 
schools without “corporal punishment,” they used those 
words in their broadest sense, including in them the inflic- 
tion in any manner of bodily pain of every kind. We 
believe there is no resort to subterfuges, and that the 
schools are to-day virtually free from corporal punish- 
ment. 

A great power in the Chicago schools is the Principals’ 
Association. This body resolved that every pupil should 
be out of the school building, and the doors locked, at 
12:05, and 4:05, P. M., permitting the teachers to remain 
as long as they wish, for work on class-books, etc., but 
forbidding the detention of pupils. We believe this reso- 
lution is adhered to as a general rule. The exceptions are 
on account of examinations, bad weather, etc. The 
Superintendent authorizes teachers to require pupils to 
come before school hours, for private conversation, or dis- 
cipline, if it may be called by that name; and a failure 
by the pupil to comply is regarded as an act of positive 
disobedience, rendering the offender liable to suspension. 
Principals generally want their buildings cleared of both 
teachers and pupils as soon as possible after school 
hours, and encourage teachers to come early for neces. 
sary extra work. 

We believe that pupils are very seldom detained at re- 
cess, though this may be done in the case of quarrelsome 
boys, who cause trouble at recess. If so, they are given 
recess by themselves. 

These we believe to be the facts in the matter. In the 
constant addition of inexperienced teachers to the corps, 
caused by the opening of new schools, and the resignation 
of veterans, it may happen that an occasional violation of 
the spirit of the resolution occurs. Indeed, the Superin- 
tendent reports last year the use of the rod in perhaps half 
a dozen instances. This year we have heard of none. 

Our friend speaks of the “ opposition to corporal pun- 
ishment in Chicago.” The disuse of corporal punishment 





arose from the Superintendent and teachers, without ac- 
tion of the Board, and, indeed, against the wishes of some 
members of the Board, who thought judicious flogging 
better than suspension. It is true that some of the daily 
papers assailed the use of the rod; but their articles were 
so abusive of, and unjust to, the teachers, that they delayed 
the abolition of the rod, by creating, or fostering, a spirit 
of insubordination among the pupils. The Superintendent 
and teachers deserve the credit of this reform. We trust 
their experience may lead others to abandon a practice 
which is so distasteful to every teacher. But, as we have 
remarked before, it cannot be done without the hearty co- 
operation and support of the authorities. Obedience must 
be secured. It is folly to talk of ruling every boy or 
girl by appeals to reason, or moral sense. Moral suasion 
is fruitless when applied to certain classes. The differ- 
ence of a few years in age is nothing. Our criminal pop- 
ulation is largely recruited from boys under sixteen. 
Young America needs no lesson so sadly as the lesson of 
obedience to law; and this lesson should be taught, we 
believe, by physical “inconvenience,” or physical pain, if 
necessary. But itis not the duty of the public school 
teacher to turn the key or apply the lash. 


WISE AND UNWISE ECONOMY IN SCHOOLS 

In the June Atlantic is a noteworthy article on Wise and 
Unwise Economy in Schools, by the man who holds the fore- 
most educational position in America--President Enror 
of Harvard University. It contains an unusual amount of 
solid sense on some vital questions concerning public 
schools, and is the more remarkable and the more valuable 
because it is the expression of a man who has devoted his 
life to the higher education, who is not connected directly 
with public schools, who isin no way dependent upon 
the whims of school officials, and who, by education and 
position, is able to form correct and unbiased opinions of 
the needs and dangers of our common schools. It would 
be an excellent article for the Bureau of Education to re- 
publish as a “ Circular of Information,” for it is certainly 
true that what many of our school authorities need is not 
information in regard to foreign schools so much as in- 
struction concerning their own. The ideas generally are 
not new to our teachers, though probably strange to the 
average “director,” who snatches a few hours occasionally 
from his merchandise, his plough, or his office, to decide 
upon matters concerning which he is in ost lamentable 
ignorance. We have marked many passages for quota- 
tion, but must limit ourselves to a very few. 

“Tt is a noticeable fact that the public schools are often 
selected as the department in which retrenchment is to be 
made. There is a plain rule by which every proposed 
economy in public schools should be tested. Nothing 
should be done, for the sake of saving money, which will 
hurt the schoo]s,—which will make them in the judgment 
of competent persons poorer than they noware. It is just 
as true of the state or of the town as it is of the family, that 
the very last place to save money is in the education of 
the children. In any station of life there is no better test 
of substantial worth in a family than the estimate which 
their actions show them to place upon the education of 
their children. No one expects much from a poor family 
which has no ambition about the schooling of the children. 
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* * * Whatever else the city or town may deny 
itself, let it not deny itself schools, or impair the efficiency 
of those it has. No retrenchment which injures the schools is 
true economy ; for the ultimate object of true economy is to 
increase the public weal, and this common weal has its 
roots in the intelligence, vigor and morality of the popu- 
lation, qualities which are cherished, trained, strengthened 
and disseminated by the common schools.” 

President Eniot argues against very large buildings, 
against ‘the common notion that all children should be 
taught alike,” and against a practice which the Carcaco 
TEACHER has again and again condemned, the practice of 
making no discrimination in the morals of public school] 
children. He says: 

“The theory of toughening children by putting them in 
contact with rudeness, foulness and dulness is a gross ab. 
surdity, whether looked at from a moral or from a physio- 
logical point of view. The pure child should not be 
thrown with the impure, or the refined with the coarse.” 

President Exror is very emphatic in his denunciation 
of the unwise economy of placing “forty, fifty or even 
sixty children under the care of a single teacher.” 
“ Twenty-five pupils are as many as any teacher, who is uot 
an angel or a genius, can teach well.” 

He also urges permanence in the teacher’s calling, and 
laments the constant change of teachers which is so often 
witnessed. ‘In order to maintain good schools a town 
needs a tolerably permanent body of teachers, who have 
been bred to the business, have grown up with the schools, 
and have made a life work of teaching. There is no busi- 
ness in which experience is more valuable than in teach- 
ing, and none in which local knowledge and local attach- 
ments are more effective and desirable. It isa very silly 
notion that everybody can teach an elementary school. 
Skill, experience and personal force and attraction tell 
for as much proportionally in a primary or grammar 
school as in a university. Frequent changes in the corps 
of teachers are injurious to a town’s school in every possi- 
ble point of view. The public schools in New England 
suffer in this respect very much more than the private 
schools and the endowed academies; and here is to be 
found a principal reason for the growing superiority of 
these private institutions, and the rapidly increasing favor 
in which they are held. President Exror holds that “as 
a profession, teaching should be as much honored as 
preaching. The school-master should rank with the 
minister;” and he thinks that “Americans do not look 
with much respect upon official stations from which the 
incumbents may be suddenly dismissed without cause 
alleged. Ifa public servant is liable to receive the notice, 
‘From this date your services will be no longer required,’ 
he will not be the object of much consideration. * * 
Again, if a public servant is liable to receive any day the 
following notice, ‘From this date your salary will be 
reduced so many per cent.,’ his office will not be held in 
any high estimation. Notices of this description have too 
often been served upon teachers in the public schools. 
A sweeping reduction of teachers’ salaries is quite the 
readiest way of effecting a sudden economy in town or 
city expenditures. It is an unjust and semi-civilized pro- 
ceeding, injurious to public morality and grievously 
harmful to the profession of teaching.” 

But space forbids. We earnestly desire that the article 
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could be read by’ every school director who has any 
regard to “public morality.” 
—-- —-—-o~—Ge 


READING. 


The sublime ingenuity of the Celestial has invented a 
form for each idea which has forced itself upon him. We 
pity him, and sigh in sympathy with the juvenile pig-tai’ 
as he backs his book or spends the revolving years in the 
production of unmeaning symbols. How much worse is 
he than the A. B. C. afflicted pupil of our own enlightened 
land? The word method treats the word as a hieroglyphic; 
the A. B. C. method is void of reason, and the phonic sys. 
tem is but barely practicable on account of the paucity of 
letter forms. We have been successful in teaching by all 
these methods, which does not prove us a good teacher, 
but shows that as the human being will thrive, physically, 
in all climates and under all circumstances, so mentally 
he will improve in spzte of bad methods. 

Our mature judgment has settled down in favor of the 
phonic and the word method combined. 


-— 
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THE SPELLING MANIA. 





This is a land given up to the spirit of mania and hob- 
bies. At one time we seize the sword of moral reform 
and slaughter the enemies of virtue; next we fall sick of 
a religious fever which seems to know no limit; then the 
crusade turns us out of doors; and now we find, to om 
horror, that we do not know how to spell. Such a spell- 
ing as we have, rich and poor, high and low, learned and 
unlearned, mount the rostrum together. They spell for 
meney, for fun, for charity, for religion, and for Webster's 
Unabridged. 

It is to be hoped that this orthographic revival wil! 
have the effect of stirring up the teachers of our country 
The dictionary market is certainly looking up. Here, wi 
may be permitted to remark, that a copy of Webster is ¢ 
library in itself, no teacher can afford to be without one. 
Those who speak the English language owe a debt of 
gratitude to Messrs. G. & C. Merriam for the untold labor 
and expense which has been bestowed upon this book. 


—_ eee 


In an address delivered on the occasion of the dedica 
tion of Pardee Hall, Pror. Rosstrer W. RayMonp made 
some timely remarks upon the absurdity of attempting to 
complete a young man’s education in the same time now 
as fifty years ago. He said: 


The enormously-increased demands of modern life, re- 
quiring as they do, that a man shall know more things, 
and know how to do more things, than were formerly suf 
ficient for his reasonable success, are not to be satisfied by 
a mere change in a few subjects of instruction. It is no! 
|enough to substitute one study for another. The perioc. 
|of study must also be prolonged. In recognition of thi. 
| principle, while it is for the present impracticable to mak 
| it an invariable part of a college education, by impera 

tively increasing the length of the college course, or by 
raising the standard of admission to college, the device o* 
a post-graduate course has been very generally adopted 
and it will not be long before experience will demonstrat: 
that those men who have received the most thoroug 
preparatory training are able to overtake and to outstri} 
in the subsequent race of life those who started with half 
developed powers and half-furnished minds. 
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TRAINED TEACHERS, Etc.—We desire to call attention to | THE oldest living graduate of an American college 


the contribution, entitled, ‘‘ How Shall we Obtain Trained 
Teachers for the Smaller Towns?” 

Many of our sister States are spending very large sums 
for training professional teachers. We, in the West, are 
launching out upon the same sea. We need trained teach- 
ers, carpenters, lawyers and doctors. Schools are provided 
for the professzons, but the carpenter learns by the “ Rule 
of Thumb.” His school is hard but it is effective. He 
learns by putting in immediate practice every lesson as it is 
learned. His boss stands by and corrects his blunder as 
he makes it. His education is eminently practical. The 
school which is outlined in this article is of the same 
character. 

Normal schools expect a teacher to learn the abstract 
principles of education. This school, the humble sub- 
stitute for them, gives the lesson in the conerete. Besides 
the often complained of conceit of Normal graduates is 
thoroughly worked out of the pupil teachers by having 
their theories tested by actual contact with the hard reali- 
ties of the school room. The question is not, however, 
whether Normal schools are preferable, but how can we 
quickly provide trained, or partially trained teachers ? 

We think the question is answered by such a school as 
the Training School at Sandusky, Ohio. 


ioe 





TEACHERS’ InstituTES.—The season for summer insti- 
tutes is now fast approaching. We will venture the fol- 
lowing suggestions: Zwo men are better than more. Two 
men two weeks are more than twice as effective as four 
men one week. Men engaged in the management and 
work of common schools are better than lawyers, doctors, 
professors in colleges, or ministers. At least half the time 
of every institute should be devoted to methods of teach- 
ing. Young teachers can study up subjects at home; they 
can acquire experience only by the expenditure of time, 
valuable to the pupils, or by coming in contact with the 
experienced. 

Teachers as a rule know very much more than enough 
of the subject matter to be taught, and nothing at all of 
systematic method. The What is present, the How 


absent. 
NS EEE 


WE visited the public schools of Oberlin not long 
since, and, in a class of the fourth school year, number- 
ing fifty three, we counted twenty who were either tinted 
or of full color. To our surprise when the pupils “ toed 
the mark” for a spelling lesson, fourteen of the shad- 
owed were found in the first twenty, and there they 
stood while words of learned length and thunderous 
sound came and went thick and fast. To what are we 
coming? The future and facts alone can answer. 

pee re ee os, 


THE Popular SCIENCE Monraty closes a brief, but ex- 
cellent editorial article on what it terms “The Intercol- 
legiate Spouting Match,” with the following suggestive 
sentence: 

We doubt if the multiplication of intercollegiate con- 
tests and ostentatious rivalries, whether for the winning 
of purses, or the beating of antagonists, or the exhibition 
of accomplishments, is either healthy in its influence 
upon the internal life of the institutions themselves or fa- 
vorable to that quiet, concentrated, uninterrupted, mental 
exercise which is the indisputable condition of solid 
attuinmeats and sterling scholarly character. 








ExBert Herrine, of New York, was born in 1777, and 


graduated at Princeton in 1795, eighty years ago. 


_ 





THE new Wellesley College for Women will be opened 
next September. It is situated about fifty miles from 
Boston. There will be a preparatory department con- 
nected with the college. 





Tuer child population of the United States between the 
ages of six and thirteen is estimated by the U. 8. Commis- 
sioner at 10,288,000. To educate this host of future free- 
men requires 300,000 teachers. 





THERE are sixty-nine ladies in the literary, and forty- 
eight in the medical department of the Michigan Univer- 


sity. The whole number of students, at the last report, 
was 1191. The University library contains 22,500 vol- 
umes. 





Pror. L. W. Peck, who has recently been placed in 
charge of the department of Industrial Drawing in the 
College of Mechanic Arts in the University of Minnesota, 
was for six years a carrier of the Providence Journal. 
He is a graduate of the Boston Institute of Technology. 


We know a teacher who selects stories from news 
papers; cuts them into sections; pastes the sections on 
stiff paper and then numbers and distributes them to her 
class to be used instead of the book. By preserving them, 
from year to year, she has collected a quantity which 
afford a pleasing change from the monotony of the text- 
book. 

ee 

Worps would fail to express the impression made upon 
us by the Cincinnati Musical Festival. The educational 
effect of this great outpouring of harmony will be felt in 
every town and hamlet in the West. Music offers ameans 
of culture, which we cannot afford to neglect, and we 
heartily welcome every effort which promotes its cultiva- 
tion. 





WE see it stated that at a local teachers’ reunion recent- 
ly convened by Mr. Norturop, in Mansfield, Conn., there 
were present three teachers whose combined service num- 
bered one hundred and twenty years. The senior of these 
is now teaching his forty-ninth winter term. Another 
began teaching forty years ago, and has continued to this 
time, except an interval of five years during the war. The 
third has taught in the same district for thirty-one suc- 
cessive winters, besides earlier engagements elsewhere. 


— 
— 





At the annual dinner of the alumni of Williams Col- 
lege, Rev. Dr. S. I. Prime said: 


A few years ago I went away in search of the ends of 
the pout I found a Williams man, Jones Krna, in the 
seat of PLato in Athens; another was shining in Constan- 
tinople; and my classmate, CALHOUN, was at the head of 
aseminary in Mount Lebanon, and another was by the 
sea in Sidon. And they beckoned to me from India, and 
China and Ceylon and the islands in mid-ocean, where my 
classmate Seweit Smira has gathered three thousand 
souls into one fold. 
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Iris generally known among his more intimate friends, 
that Mr. E. E. Warrremorge, one of the teachers of vocal 
music in the Chicago schools, proposes to sever his con- 
nection with them at the close of the present school year. 
This will be a great loss, aloss which probably will be never 
made good. The music teachers in America who possess 
the musical knowledge and taste, the skill and force, the 
personal magnetism, the ingenuity, and whatever other ele- 
ments are necessary to make the successful instructor, may 
be counted apon the fingers of one hand. Well did Gro. F. 
Root, himself a teacher of unusual ability and of long 
experience, and an author of world wide reputation, say 
that Mr. WuitrEMORE’s teaching was “a revelation” to 
him. Mr. W. isa born musician. A student of Lang on 
the piano, of Buck on the organ and in harmony, a com- 
poser of no pretensions but of exquisite taste, he has left 
an impress upon the schools of Chicago which will take 
years to efface. The ten years of work which he and Mr. 
BLACKMAN have given to music in Chicago, have placed 
our schools second to noné in the country. The amount 
of labor done by these two men is simply incredible; 
and one of its results is the seriously impaired health of 
Mr. W., which compels the present step. He will be fol- 
lowed in his retirement by the hearty good wishes of 
hundreds of teachers and thousands of pupils, who wish 
him abundant success as he returns to his piano. 


> 
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Ir is the fashon in the educational world, at present, to 
decry the study of Grammar. No epithets are too severe 
to be hurled at this wretched science, which is accused 
of being the author of more misfortunes to the race than 
ever Milton charged upon Satan. Isa mana fool? His 
affliction was caused by the study of Grammar. Is he 
unable to construct a tolerable sentence? He might have 
written with the grace of an Addison, or the venom 
of a Voltaire, but for his early training in Grammar. 
“ Hadn’t went,” “I seen,” “ Had ought,” etc., are with- 
out doubt, the direct and indisputable results of a study 
which pronounces such expressions erroneous. This is 
just as clear as that the Bible is responsible for the 
wickedness of the world. Ifthe command “Thou shalt 
not steal’’ did not exist, the race would be honest. 

So, Grammar is to be discarded, and in its place we are 
to have “Language Lessons.” The sczence is to be dis- 
placed by the art. We must say this and we must not say 
that. But the reasons for using one form of expression 
and avoiding another, are not to be taught. Our teaching 
is to become mere quackery, without scientific basis. 
Our pupils minds are to be crammed with disconnected 
facts, or pretended facts, and their correct use of language 
is to hinge upon their memories alone. We say pretended 
facts, for our language lesson men are not always accu- 
rate. For instance, in a popular work of this character, 
we find the following: 

“ RuLtgE.— The Singular Number of a Verb denoting 
Present Time ends in g: the Plural lacks the s.” 

‘““$ is the ending of a Plural Noun and of a Singular 
Verb.” 

We submit that the merest tyro in Grammar would 
detect the falsity of these statements. He would not say 
“T loves to drives oxens,”’ and would be able to state his 
reasons for refusing to order his speech in accordance 
with the “ Rules” of Language Lesson makers. 


Again, in the same book, “ Birds a Fishes swim. 
The Verb jly makes a complete statement by itself: s 
does the Verb swim.” That is “ Fly,’ and “Swim,” are 
complete statements “by themselves!”” We think the 
millenium has not yet come. We must possess our souls 
in patience, and learn to labor with our language lessons, 
and wait for the coming text-book, which shall at least be 
truthful. 

There is a place for ‘‘ Language Lessons:’’ and there 
is a place for “Grammar.” The one should supplement 
the other. They should both be taught with a large 
admixture of common sense in the teacher, as well as in 
the book maker. The skillful, scholarly teacher can 
train his pupils in “the correct use of the English lan- 
guage ” without text-books in Grammar or Language Les- 
sons, though sensible text-books are of great value, since 
they enable him to put in the hands of his pupils facts 
and principles in a connected and condensed form. The 
poor teacher teaches the text-book. For him a text-book 
is necessary; and it is important that it should be as free 
as possible from errors. For he will teach error with the 
same fervor (or want of it) with which he teaches truth, if 
he but finds it in his text-book. And here is the secret of 
the outcry, against Grammar, poor teaching, which is too 
often the result of poor scholarship. 





A WRITER on “German House Life,” in Frazer's Mag- 
azine, Says: 

The schools throughout Germany are numerous, excel- 
lent, and cheap. The poorest children must receive a fair 
amount of education, where education is compulsory, and 
the fines for non-attendance severe; they are taught to 
read and write, to spell decently, and even the higher 
branches of culture are not altogether neglected; but they 
are turned out hopelessly uncouth; coarse in manner, and 
unhandy at their work; often incorrigibiv dirty, without 
aptitude or willingness to learn, doggedly s satisfied with 
themselves, and convinced that the right thing to do is to 
treat any attempt on your part to ameliorate their man- 
ners, or improve their condition, with a loutish ridicule. 


-— 
—_ 


Dr. LIEBREICH, the eminent oculist, in a paper read be- 
fore the London Social Science Association, presents the 
following design for school desks: 


The top of the desk has an inclination of 20° for writ- 
ing; for reading, a greater inclination is required — about 
40°. This latter is obtained by turning up a flap of five 
inches in width, fixed to the front edge of the desk. All 
seats have backs, consisting only of a board three inches 
wide, which, placed at the right height, sufficiently sup- 
ports the lower joints of the spine, to enable the pupil to 
keep straight while reading or writing. The distance be- 
tween the back of the seat t and the table can be regulated 
to the size of the pupils, and is always sufficient for the 
flap to come quite near the child when writing. 





_ 
> 





THE WorDs of a recent English reviewer are pertinent 
to the discussion now prevalent as to the availability ot 
drawing-teaching in our public schools. He says: 

The value of art-training, not only as a branch of tech- 
nical education, but also as a means of culture, is becom- 
ing every day better appreciated. Art schools, in common 
with South Kensington, are springing up all over En- 
gland, and not the least of the advantages that the school 
board proposes to confer on the rising generation is 
instruction in drawing. Even the poorest child, therefore, 
who evinces artistic capacity, is pretty sure to be able to 
obtain some sort of art-teaching whereby his talent may 





be developed. 








CHICAGO PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 
JUNE 5, 1875. 





The special order of business was the report of the 
standing committees on course of study. Owing to the 
‘act that the Board of Education had not finished their 
work in regard to text-books, the committees on Numbers, 
Language and History were unable to report. The Com- 
mittee on Writing presented a report, which was received, 
and, with a slight amendment, adopted. It recommended 
the use of the Payson, Dunton and Scribner’s small books, 
iately adopted by the Board, in grades below the sixth, 
in which writing should be taught; Nos. 11 and 7 in first 
grade, as at present; books in other grades at the discre- 
tion of the principals of several schools. The report of 
the Committee on Miscellaneous was also adopted, with 
omission of that part which pertained specially to oral 
teaching in primary grades. The principal points of the 
report were, that oral teaching should be done largely 
in connection with the ordinary text-books; that oral in 
in the Grammar grades should be limited to Physiology 
and Hygiene, as at present prescribed; that grade exam- 
inations in oral be discretionary with each principal; and 
that the Board be requested to furnish each District and 
Grammar Schoo] with a set of Physiologieal charts. 

Several members of the Board of Education were pres- 
ent, who asked for an expression of opinion on the desir- 
ability of introducing a text-book in Language as intro- 
ductory to the study of technical Grammar. The associ- 
ation was unanimous in favor of a text book. 

The association also expressed itself in favor of a Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, and opposed to a “ Mental” Arithme- 
tic. 

The Superintendent reported about $350 received for 
the Oshkosh sufferers. 

The Superintendent announced an examination of 
seventh and eighth grades in Arithmetic, questions pre- 
pared by the Assistant Superintendent, to take place 
June 8. 

After the transaction of some routine business in regard 
to the coming High School Examination, the association 
adjourned to meet at the usual hour on the Friday im- 
mediately preceding the opening of the Fall term. 


<> 





Tue Rr. Hon. W. E. Forster, the head of the educa- 
tional department, England, who has been characterized 
as “the father of the educational act, one of the statesmen 
of the future, and the hope of his country,” in an admira- 
ble speech made at Sheffield, on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation of five noble school edifices, planted himself square- 
ly on the platform of compulsory education, saying: 


I believe the time has come at which it will be only fair | 
to school boards, like the Sheffield board, which has been | 
passing a by-law and working it regardless of any oblo- 
quy it might possibly cause, — the time has come in which 
it is only fair to them that Parliament should step forward 
and support their efforts by declaring by act of Parlia- 
ment that it is the duty of every parent to see that his 
child is taught, and for the state to say, “‘ We cannot allow 
the parent to exercise what is called parental neglect by 
leaving his child without food forthe mind any more than 
without food for the body.” It is too dangerous for us; it 
is too sad and distressing, too fearful in its results for the 
child; it is too dangerous for the whole community for us 
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to allow it. I believe public opinion is quite ready for 
this. 





Pertinent to the discussion of the woman’s-question, 
Francis Emity Wuitk, M. D., of Philadelphia, expresses 
the opinion, in the Popular Science Monthly, that the so- 
licitude sometimes expressed lest an enlargement of the 
activities of woman and the consequent mingling in the 
ruder scenes of life, should impair the delicacy and re- 
finement which belongs to womanhood, is unnecessary. 
She says: 

Traits of character so inwoven in the very fibre of 
the nature as those which distinguish the sexes will 
not be easily eradicated, and the same laws which 
are now at work to check the too great differentiation of 
both in the direction in which they have hitherto tended, 
will prevent any excess of reaction. 

et ee 

ScrRIBNER’s Monruty Closes an article on “ The ‘Sex in 
Education’ Question” as follows: 

It is a pity that a subject so important cannot be dis- 
cussed without so much of acrimony. It is not a matter 
which should divide the sexes on the line of sex. Every 
school-girl who has a mother has a father also, and the 
presumption is that he is not in-a conspiracy to deprive 
her of any privileges to which she may rightfully aspire. 
The question is one that does not so much need learned 
quotations from Plato or stinging sarcasms from George 
Elliott’s Mrs. Poyser, as it needs fact and testimony, and 
scientific argument and honest common sense. And in 
the settlement of it every household is deeply interested. 
To Dr. CLARKE, for opening it and arguing it with what- 
ever defects may be charged upon him, those who denounce 
him most bitterly have reason to be deeply thankful. 





my OOL MANAGEMENT. 


This is a comprehensive subject, since all that a teacher 
does, as teacher, as a citizen, and as a member of society, 
pertains directly to it. Although the platform is large, 
{I cannot find room for those teachers who can’t, or who 
won’t, control themselves in the schoolroom; for those 
who lack the general, undefinable qualities of manhood 
or womanhood; nor for those who are wanting in char- 
acter in any application of the word. Only real men and 
real women can be successful teachers, and with these 
will I speak. 

First, all teachers should have their articles of belief. 
I have succeeded in acquiring only one of these neces- 
saries, namely: “A teacher should be an adviser and 
leader, not a driver.’ Upon this is the management of 
my school based, and upon it I hope to base my remarks. 
One readily sees that corporal punishment, watching 
under suspicion, rules as laid down by teachers and the 
like, do not accord with it. I am aware it is contrary 
to the belief and practice of many good teachers, yet, it 
seems to me the most natural way to deal with children, 


and the way fraught with the greatest good. Discipline 
is the most important lesson taught in school. There are 


two very different methods, arising from two widely dif- 
ferent opinions, used to produce it. The followers of one 
throw children upon their own responsibility to as great 
an extent as possible, while those of the other method, by 
their strong wills, muscle, and external watching, compel 
children to perform their wishes. 

Now, the question is, “ Which way will a boy receive 
the more real discipline: by helping him to find his path, 
and encouraging him to travel it by his own exertions, or 
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by choosing the way without consulting him in any 
manner, and pushing him over the entire course ?” 


I will admit the latter method is often attended with a 


good show of discipline. But may it not be fictitious? 

Can we notin some degree judge of the results of these 
different methods by looking at them as pursued in the 
family circle? 

Every day our attention is called to boys whose home- 
training has been unreasonably severe and denying who 
seek, as soon as they have passed from parental con- 
trol, the very vices they were forced to shun, and follow 
paths they were not permitted even to look upon; and 
this after all the appearance of full parental control, and 
after the supposed age of discretion is reached. While, 
on the other hand, a boy who is allowed, in some degree, 
to choose his own way, with an occasional guiding word 
from the father and a sign of warning from the mother, 
passes the dangerous shoals in safety, and rides out upon 
the sea of life triumphant. Though the winds blow con- 
trary at times, and the waves roll high, he enters the har- 
bor on the other side safe. Does not the discipline in 
school, obtained by these very rigid means, possess, to 
a great extent, the character of that resulting from un- 
wise parental severity ? 

Do we call to mind a teacher who pursues such a 
course that can depend upon his pupils when out of his 
sight? 

Scholars may be constrained at times from doing 
wrong things towards which they incline from fear of 
being detected; but this is obedience of fear, always 
treacherous and dangerous. 

The application of severe measures for discipline seems 
to me right, provided discipline works from without, 
inward; but is this not contrary to nature ? 

To prove that children should be made to control them- 
selves in school that they may be the better prepared to 


withstand the temptations and overcome the obstacles | 


that spring up all along their journey here, is an easy 
task; but to set down in black and white just how they 


should be made to assume’ the responsibility, is another 


consideration. 

If a teacher approaches a school-house for the first 
time with doubts and fears as to his ability to manage 
the school to which he has been called, he had better 


turn his back upon it, go his way, thereby acknow- | 


ledging what all in any case would soon find out; retire 
from the profession, or seek a more tractable school, into 
which he can go with assurance; for few can prevent the 
feelings moving within appearing on the surface, and 
these appearances children interpret with precision, and 
take advantage accordingly. But failure, or the possi- 
bility of failure, should never enter a teacher’s mind till 
he has suffered it. Determination to succeed should be 
so deeply rooted in every thought as to be written in 
every lineament of the countenance and read in every 
motion and act. 

The simple “ J witli” moves everything. But let one 
who thinks he has determination examine himself care- 
fully and see that the greater part is not egotism, for the 
latter is sometimes mistaken for the former, and mani- 
fested very much to the possessor’s disadvantage. 


It is unnecessary and unadvisable for a teacher on his | 
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| he proposes to be master of that school, however dis- 
| orderly it may have been, for it has the appearance of 
braggadocio; nor is it best, in any way, to point out the 
| meditated line of action, for, thereby, a challenge is given 
| Which will be eagerly accepted, and the matter tested. 
|Let him trust to the pupils to learn for themselves 
| whether he will be master or not. I will venture they 
‘will have pretty strong and quite correct impressions 
| about it in a very short time. 

| It is pretty well established that set rules made for the 
| youth in anticipation of misdemeanors are not productive 
|of good. In colleges, where a long list of “ You mustn't 
'do these” is presented to boys at entrance, before there is 
|a thought or inclination to do any of the things forbid- 
|den, there is much more mischief than where they are 
| left, in some degree, to exercise their own judgment as to 
| what is proper and what, not. There seems to be a 
| universal love for the kind of adventure which attends 
| the breaking of these rules, and there is a strife among 
the boys to know who will be boldest. 

| The same feeling is found in our common schools. We 
all, who have attended school in this country, know that 
we found many ways of doing mischief which we never 
| would have thought of had not the teacher proposed 
{thom by rules, or by bringing the misdeeds of one, or a 
| few, before the school. 

| It is quite plain that the spirit above referred to would 
| remain latent, were there no rules of the teacher to 
| break. But, how can we get along without them? Here 
‘is whispering, an acknowledged nuisance, quarreling, 
| swearing, and other bad practices common among boys. 
Can they be suppressed or kept down without rules? 
Evidently not. But let the rules be made and applied by 
ithe pupils themselves, with the advice of the teacher; 
‘then the burden of responsibility will rest upon them, 
‘and they will feel it. 

Let them know that they have a voice in their govern- 
ment. This is only in accordance with the spirit of our 
institutions. 

If they be made to govern themselves well in school, 
| they have laid a foundation upon which character can be 
‘raised that will withstand the dangerous temptations 
| which sweep sO Many away. 
| ‘This, to me, appears to be the true kind of discipline. 








| 
} 
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The restless spirit of children inclines to very many 


things which, if permitted to go on, would work ruin in 
the school. Some of these every teacher expects; some 
are unexpected. 

When one finds that an injurious practice is being fol- 
lowed by the pupils, let him call their attention to it in as 
kind a manner as possible; show the injury it is work- 
ing, and ask—not order—that it be discontinued. 

Whispering, for instance, is generally considered a 
common nuisance, and one will soon find it necessary to 
say something about it. One can, in many ways, show to 
a school that universal indulgence in this habit impedes 
their progress. When they have been brought to see its 
bad features, they should be asked, or advised, to dis- 
continue it. All but four or five, perhaps, will readily 
follow one’s wishes, and endeavor to do what their judg- 
| ment tells them is best. 


What shall be done with the four or five who continue 


first appearance before his school, to tell the pupils that | the practice? Frequently, during the day, we see them 
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whisper, and, apparently, thinking themselves cunning. 
Is it best to give them a reprimand, or correct them in 
the presence of the rest of the school? I think not. But 
let each be seen alone, if possible, without the knowledge 
of any other pupil. He may be asked if he thinks whis- 
pering, or communication, so-called, in any form, helps a 
school, or in any manner conduces to his advancement. 
Ile can but say no. Then he may be asked if he thinks 
it best to practise it, and if one is in earnest, he will re- 
ceive a negative answer. Having got him to express an 
opinion adverse to it, he may be asked if he is willing to 
stop it. By proceeding in some such way, I have never 
found one who has not shown a willingness, and even a 
desire, to stop it, and has tried to correct the habit. 

After all this, there may be one or two who will con- 
tinue it. Let them be taken as before. In the previous 
talks they denounced the practice; this can be used as a 
lever to conduct another conversation. 

They may be asked, if on reconsidering what they had 
said, they have come to the conclusion that their ex- 
pressed opinion was made without due consideration, 
and, upon reflection, they believe that whispering is 
beneficial to a school, or, at least, not injurious. Very 
likely, they will repeat what they ‘said about it before 
but declare they whispered “before they thought.” 
Now, it may be well to ascertain whether they are sincere 
in the desire to wipe out the habit, after which one can 
suggest a change of seat, removed from temptation, thus 
avoiding the ill-feeling, on the part of the pupil, that 
usually attends such a change on account of mischief. 
But I have noticed in my experience that nine pupils who 
find it impossible to correct the habit with the present 
surroundings request a change as often as one waits my 
recommendation. 

The question is asked “ Why not take all who are 
guilty of the same offense and deal with them at the 
same time?” It is because of a trait of character pos- 
sessed by many, if not all. It is that which prevents one 
from changing a certain course of action for fear of the 
remarks and ridicule of those who accompany him. If a 
person changes at all, he wants his fellows to believe it 
voluntary. 

Let me draw a picture frequently seen in the school- 
room. At some time during the day, or just before dis- 
missal, I call the names of the unruly ones and tell them 
to remain “after school.” The rest pass out, and on the 
way to the door, each glances at the wrong-doers and 
smiles, while they, by their looks, have assumed the 
character of beings persecuted for a righteous cause. 
After the school has gone, I deal with them as I deem 
proper, and they go off together laughing among them- 
selves at the leniency shown them, or swearing ven- 
geance at my harshness, and plotting to be even the next 
day. As they meet their fellows on the street, or at school, 
on the morrow, they are interrogated as to what the “old 
fellow’ said, which is all told, a laugh enjoyed, and “I 
don’t care” expressed; meantime, their determination to 
show to all that no little talk, or severe measures can 
bring them under is strengthened. By taking each 
separately and secretly, this can be avoided. 

Of all things, one should not let his pupils think he is 
watching them, but should impress upon their minds the 
fact that he is not employed to watch, but to lead and in- 
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struct. Let pupils know all confidence is placed in them. 
To express or show a doubt concerning a pupil’s state- 
ment before it is certain that there is a falsehood is wrong 
in ateacher. If one has reason to believe that mischief 
is going on, it is well to be vigilant, but, as a rule, the 
school should conduct itself. When a school is closely 
watched there is a feeling that undetected mischief is 
clear gain. We often neutralize our other efforts by too 
much talking. I believe I am not far from the truth 
when I say there is not more than one teacher in ten who 
does not talk too much. 

Five minutes spent each half-day in lecturing a school 
on deportment, or two minutes, or even one, is worse than 
thrown away. Occasionally, things occur in which a 
whole school are interested; such, certainly, are best 
brought before the school, but taking the wrong doings 
of one or five as a basis of remarks to all, is detrimental, 
for, when hits are made at one or more over the shoulders 
of all, the whole school know who the guilty ones are, 
hence, they who are innocent are not benefitted, while 
the guilty ones, feeling themselves the center of attraction, 
put on their independence, and face it through; therefore, 
the remarks do not penetrate them. Each should be 
taken alone and corrected. 

Reprimanding in the presence of the school, or at least 
so that the school can hear, has not, with me, been pro- 
ductive of the good I have wished to accomplish. I find 
there are some pupils who will take a word from the 
teacher for just what is intended, with no show of anger; 
but, by far, the greater number of them who need cor- 
recting at all have bad dispositions; hence, the great ob- 
jection to open reprimand. 

Tom Brown has done something very much out of 
order, which he knows is wrong. I am provoked, and 
speak sharply to him. He, being hasty, becomes angry, 
and says, or does something, that vexes me, and to main- 
tain my dignity before the school, I deal with him 
severely—inflict corporal punishment, suspend him, or 
take some other harsh measure. I am upheld by all, for 
it is said that he was doing that which he knew he ought 
not to, and it was my duty to reprimand him; that he had 
no right to become angry and treat me as he did. Insuch 
cases, and they are common, I deny that I am right. I 
knew the disposition of that boy, and notwithstanding he 
did wrong, it was my business to avoid arousing his 
anger, knowing, as I did, something worse would come. 
He has a bad disposition, and I am not doing my duty to 
him unless I help to correct it. Does fanning the flame 
extinguish the fire? We all have these characters in 
school, and we should accept the situation, endeavoring 
constantly to help them to throw off this weight which is 
a burden to them, and will so continue so long as it 
remains. 

Here I wish to censure ourselves for permitting our 
temper or impatience to get the upper hand in the school- 
room for any cause whatsoever, for, very frequently, 
serious results come from them, which we manage to 
make the pupils bear. We must be constantly on the 
watch, else our anger and impatience supply the bad 
disposition before referred to, with abundant food for 
growth. Let us endeavor to destroy the ill-temper of our 
children by disuse. 

I fear we, being so anxious to have orderly and perfect 
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schools, ask very many little things of our pupils that 
are unnecessary, and, thereby, crowd them too much. If 
we ask of them oniy those things that cannot be well un- 
noticed, they will the more gladly gratify our requests, 
and will, voluntarily abstain from many acts that are 


better undone. To assist my pupils in determining | 


whether a meditated act is right or not, I give them one 
rule for guidance: ‘“ Let no one do what all can’t do.” 


In all matters pertaining to school-room management, 
I pursue the general course marked out in this paper. It 
is the easiest, most pleasant, and, for me, the best. As in 
all other matters, exceptional cases arise, which must 
have special attention, different, also, from that given to 
ordinary occurrences. One’s common sense must here be 
his guide. 


Should I be asked, if, by thus proceeding, I am enabled 
to have a perfect school in every respect, no violations of 
my wishes in any way, I should answer “ No.” But I 
should say perfection is more nearly reached than if I 
watched all the actions of my pupils, used merits, or 
adopted any other method, or all of them combined. 
There is a way to get along with every pupil, and make 
them conform to one’s wishes without the use of the rod 
by the teacher; but it is seldon we meet with one who 
has elasticity of character to bend to all dispositions, and, 
under the present condition of affairs, it seems impossible 
for many to succeed without employing the birch at 
times. I can but think it is not the teacher’s right, much 
less his duty, to inflict corporal punishment. It is a duty 
which belongs to parents. Who ever received bodily 
punishment from a teacher with the same spirit that is 
felt when the father or mother punishes? Parents should 
be made to exercise this duty. If a teacher meets with 
an unruly boy or girl, the same should be turned over to | 
the parents for correction, and should they fail, the only 
alternative would be to have them otherwise cared for. 
This, apparently, would be using rather harsh means, 
since some might be forced into the street; but it seems 
something should be done to make parents more alive to 
the danger of losing control of their children. There are 
so many whe go to the teacher with, “ Mr. Teacher, if you 
can do anything with my boy, I wish you would, for I 
can't,” that I sometimes think intemperance to be a lesser | 
evil than parents’ carelessness in training children at} 
home; in fact, does not intemperance receive its greatest | 
support from this? It is a fearful acknowledgment for a| 
father to make, that he has lost the guidance of his four- 
teen-year-old boy. There is no sense in it. For nearly | 
half the time children are out of bed they are under the | 
immediate care of teachers, and parents have come to 
depend almost entirely upon teachers to exercise parental | 
responsibility. We ought to reject it, and let it seek its| 





| cipline. Children feel that it is a weight placed upon 
them, and as soon as it is removed they fly; if it be fora 
moment, they are out till brought under again; if it be 
perpetual, they will fly further and further, till reaction 
comes, when they settle into a natural equilibrium. 

Many, nowadays, have various modes of rewarding 
pupils’ good behaviour with merits. This, to me, appears 
{not healthy. It teaches children to expect pay for doing 
their duty, and will naturally lead them to carelessness 
if some material compensation is not coming. 

If we would raise good and honorable citizens, it 
seems, we should teach them to do right for right’s sake, 
and be content with its rewards. We sorely need such 
men in the councils of the nation, to-day. We have too 
many who are willing to be upright if paid well for it, 
but it too frequently tollows that they will do wrong for 
the same consideration. 

Very frequently, one teacher asks another, ‘How do 
you make children get their lessons?’ Therefore, this 
comes under “school management.” The trouble that 
prompts this interrogatory puts teachers to their wits’ 
eud more frequeatly than any other.” 

I have no theory to give upon this. I have tried keep- 
ing in at recess, and detaining after school, but the fruits 
have never been satisfactory; on the contrary, I believe it 
has been injurious. I have discovered that an interest 
must be created in some way. When a teacher proves 
himself entirely taken up in the welfare of his school, he 
has done much toward solving the difficulty. I have 
combined the daily marking system with monthly exam- 
inations with good effect. I am now pursuing that 
method as the best I can devise for encouragment. 

Although these arrangements greatly increase the 
interest of pupils in their work, much greater interest 
can be produced in the listless ones by visiting their 
homes, talking with the parents, and getting suggestions 
from them, as they best know their children’s characters. 
One should ascertain, if possible, what the children are 
aiming at. The indolent ones are usually found to be 
without any particular object in view; hence, the want of 
ambition. The parents of such should be sought out and 
induced to persuade their children to aim at something, 
and seta mark. Then they are ready for work. 


The question of absence and tardiness demands our 
attention, for of all things this in our schools needs 
most managing. ¢ 

Here is an exception to what I have said before. Eter- 
nal talking is the price of punctuality. In this, as in all 
things else, there are only four or five habitual offenders, 
and, as in most other cases, conference with parents solves 
the difficulty. Let the teacher go to the father and tell 
him his son is losing his place in his class by absence, 


natural place, and I will warrant, the number who own | and is becoming discouraged, besides retarding the pro- 
their disability to guide their offspring will become} gress of his classmates; or that by continual tardiness, 
sensibly smaller, and our schools will become propor-, he is contracting a habit which will prove a thorn in the 
tionately pleasanter and better; for what teacher has a| flesh for a life-time; and if he cares for the boy he will 
pupil who is well under control at home that is not| Very seriously consider the matter, and generally 


orderly and obedient in school ? 

A few good teachers call pupils, as monitors, to aid 
them in various ways. I would rather not have the order, 
for it puts the monitor in an unpleasant position relative 
to other pupils; besides, the order obtained by watching 


punctuality on the part of his boy will be the result. 

The schoo] must be managed on the grounds. The way 
to do it is to go out among the pupils and let the school 
manage itself. _ All mischief, profane and improper 
language, quarreling, and other injurious practices in- 








is fictitious, of no value for morals, and little for dis-| dulged in by boys, are prevented, and a good feeling to- 
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ward the teacher is created that will last during the 
school session. 

Many complain that they have not the time thus to 
spend. It seems they should take the time. I will ven- 
ture to say that ten minutes each half day, given on the 
play-ground, helping children to enjoy their sports, will 
prevent mischief that would demand the teacher's atten- 
tion at least twenty minutes a day. Moreover, the moral 
effect his presence has upon the pupils, the good feeling 


maintained, and the fruits of these cannot be too highly | 


estimated. 

The school-house furniture and other property must be 
managed. Can they be preserved from the inscriptions 
and cuttings of a body of American youth without con- 
tinual watching? I think they can. One can easily come 
to an understanding with the older ones, but the younger 
ones are the mischief doers. It will not avail to tell them 
they must not mar the property, unless it is backed by 
more eyes than one teachcr is supposed to have. Let one 
go to work somewhat as follows, and I am sure he will 
meet with success: 

“Tsn’t thisa nice house?’ Ali will open their eyes and 
probably notice for the first time that it 7s a house. 
“What nice desks these are! See the wall—how clean, 
and smooth, and white it is. Did you notice the outside 
to see how nicely it is fixed up? Why, this is one of the 
nicest houses in this town! Whose house is this?” 
“The teacher’s!”” shout fifty little voices. Imagine their 
surprise then upon hearing it belongs entirely to them. 
In a few words, they may be warned against spoiling 
their house and desks, encouraged to keep them nice and 
clean as possible, and their pride excited in their new 
possessions. But let them be as careful as they may, 
there will be some scratches, stains and breakages. 
These should be repaired at once, for one scratch or stain 
is like seed sown in good ground. 

The management of parents belongs to our work. In 
fact, we often hear teachers say this is the worst task im- 
posed upon them. We should be intimate with all our 
patrons, if possible; be sociable and agreeable, and make 
an extra exertion to command their respect. My experi- 
ence is, if the father and mother can speak of the teacher 
in terms of praise, the children are quite sure he is all 
right. In politics, religion, all matters of business, as a 
rule, as the father thinks and expresses himself, so thinks 
the boy; therefore, if we get the parents, we have cap- 
tured the children. 

One great mistake we make is, the forgetting the hand 
that feeds us. We give too little attention to the thoughts 
of those who employ us. To teach school in a manner to 
please all is an impossibility; this is often expressed to a 
teacher’s disadvantage. When we hear that this one and 
that one are dissatisfied with our mode of proceeding, we 
are apt to think, “‘ Well, it is impossible to please all, and 
they may say what they wish, it is no business of theirs, 
anyhow.” This is a great mistake. “Is the servant 
above his lord?” It may be argued that the board repre- 
sent the district, so far as the teacher is concerned, but 
this is dangerous in practice, if right in theory. 

If I have reason to believe that Mr. A. is not pleased 
with me, is it beneath me to go over and have a talk with 
him? I think not. Perhaps, he may ‘misunderstand 





complaints of his children. Can he te blamed for be- 
lieving his children? Is ita sacrifice of self-respect to 
visit and come to an understanding with him, whereby 
the circulation of stories detrimental to me, productive of 
discord in the district, and injurious to the school, are 
stopped? Certainly not. 

I realize it is the parent’s duty to come to see the 
teacher in the case imagined, but custom has been such 
as to destroy ali inclination on their part to perform this 
duty. 

Teachers make mistakes quite frequently. How can it 
be otherwise? But when one is made, from which dis- 
turbance will come, it is one’s duty to acknowledge the 
error like a man—not stubbornly and persistently Upliold 
it, as many invariably do. 

The management of « school is very materially affected 
by the manner with which the teacher comports himself 
when out of the school-room. He cannot afford to be 
frivolous and unsteady. He cannot afford to attend all 
the balls, theatres, and the like. I am not here to éon- 
demn dancing, theatre-going, or any such practice, but 
almost all teachers who habitually pursue them, fail in 
their calling. 

One cannot follow up these practices without with- 
drawing his attention, more or less, from his work. 
His example forces the pupils’ attention from their 
work. Moreover, there are in every community, many 
of the most substantial and influental people who con- 
demn such practices in persons of the ordinary walks 
of life, much more than in the teacher. Their opinions 
are given openly, at home and abroad, and children come 
to think their teacher is not a model man, or woman, 
which is unfortunate indeed. 

—T. E. Williams. 
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HORACE MANN. 


When to the common rest that crowns our days, 

Called in the noon of life, the good man goes, 
Or full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 

His silver temples in their last repose ; 
When o’er the buds of youth the death-wind blows, 

And blights the fairest; when our bitter tears 
Stream, as the eyes of those that love us close, 

We think on what they were, with many fears 
Lest goodness die with them, and leave the coming years. 
Peace to the just man’s memory,—let it grow ; 

Greener with years, and blossom through the flight 
Of ages; let the mimic canvas show 

His calm benevolent features; let the light 
Stream on his deeds of love, that shunned the sight 

Of all but heaven, and in the book of fame, 
The glorious record of his virtues write, : 

And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 
A palm like his, and catch from him the hallowed flame. 

—The Ages. 
To present within the brief space assigned to this 

notice even an adequate epitome of such a life as that of 
Horace Mann, would be an impossible undertaking. 
That life so noble, so self-sacrificing, and so fruitful of 
grand results to the cause of universal education, requires 
volumes rather than pages for a just delineation. But 
since the narrative of his history and services embodied 


some motive, having listened to the false reports and| in the works hitherto published, is not readily accessible 
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to the great mass of teachers, this brief resume will not be | never used the ‘vile creed’ in any form. I early formed 
altogether devoid of interest, and may stimulate many to|the resolution to be the slave to no habit. For the rest, 
further inquiry into his remarkable career. |my public life is almost as well known to others as to my- 
Horace Mann was born in Franklin, Norfolk county, |self; and, as it commonly happens to public men, others 
Mass., May 4, 1796. His father, Thomas Mann, was poor, | know my motives a great deal better than I do!” 
supporting his family by cultivating a small farm. He | After the death of his father, Mr. Mann remained at the 
died of comsumption when the son was but thirteen ycars | homestead with his mother until he was twenty years of 
of age, leaving him but little besides the example of an|age. But he still felt an irrepressible yearning for knowl- 
upright life and a strong hereditary thirst for knowledge. |edge. His ambition never took the form of wealth or 
The narrow circumstances of the father limited the jfame. It was rather an instinct towards learning like 
educational advantages of the children. Their only |that df migratory birds impelling them to the nortiward 
means of instruction were such as were afforded by a dis- | in Spring-time. All his boyish castles had reference to 
trict common school. It was their misfortune that they |doing something for the benefit of mankind. The early 
belonged to the smallest district which had the poorest | precepts of benevolence inculated by his parents, tlowed 
school-house and employed the cheapest teachers in a/|out in that direction; and he had a conviction that knowl- 
town that was itself both small and poor. jcdge was his instrument. 


The father was a man of feeble health, and Horace inher-| An incident at last occurred that gave opportunity for 
ited weak lungs. From the age of twenty to thirty years | the development of his ruling passion. An _ itinerant 
the son just skirted the fatal shores of that disease on |school-master, named Samuel Barrett, came into the neigh- 
which the father had been wrecked. The mother was a borhood and opened a school He was eccentric and 
woman of superior intellect and character. In her mind, |} abnormal both in appetites and faculties. He would teach 
the flash of intuition superseded the slow processes of rea- | a school for six months tasting nothing stronger than tea; 
soning, and results always ratified her predictions. She |and then for the next six months would travel the coun- 
was a true mother. In her list of duties and of pleasures |try in a state of beastly drunkenness, begging whatever 
her children stood first, the world and herself afterwards. | would intoxicate, from house to house, and sleeping in 
She was able to impart but little of the details of knowl- | barns, until the paroxysm had passed by, when he would 


edge, but she did a greater work in imparting the princi- | be found, clothed 


and sitting in his right mind, and obtain 


ples by which all knowledge should be guided. 

The family possessed but few books. But Horace 
relates that he was taught to take care of the few they 
had as though there was something sacred about them. 
He says: “I never dog’s-eared one in my life, nor pro- 
fanely scribbled upon title pages, margin or fly-leat, and 
would as soon have stuck a pin through my flesh as 
through the pages of abook.” The town, however, owned 
a small library which was obtained in this wise: When 
incorporated, it was named after Benjamin Franklin, 
whose reputation was then not only at its zenith, but, like 
the sun over Gibeon, was standing still there. As an 
acknowledgment of the compliment, Franklin offered 
them a bell for their church, but afterwards, saying from 
what he had learned of the character of the people, he 
thought they would prefer sense to sound, he changed the 
gift toa library. This library, however, consisted mainly 
of old histories and theologies suited better to the “ con- 
script fathers” than the “ proscript”? children; and yet 
Mr. Mann states that “ he wasted his youthful ardor upon 
its martial pages and learned to glory in war, which both 
reason and conscience have since taught him to con- 
sider almost universally a crime.” “Oh, when,” he cona- 
tinues, “ will men learn to redeem that childhood in their 
offspring which was lost to themselves! We watch for 
the seed-time for our fields and improve it, but neglect the 
mind until midsummer or even autumn comes, when all 
the actinism of the vernal sun of youth is gone. I have 


another school. The specialty of this man was English 
| vesemnen, Greek and Latin. In these subjects, so far as 
he seemed to know anything, he appeared to know every- 
thing. His knowledge was thoroughly under control. 
|In conducting recitations in Virgil, Cicero, the Greek Tes- 
tament or other classical works, he never took a text-book in 
hand. Not only the sentiments, but the sentences, in the 
[transposed order of their words, were as familiar to him 
as the alphabet. But Mr. Barrett was learned in the 
languages alone. In arithmetic he was an idiot. He did 
jnot know enough to date a letter or tell the time of 
day by the clock. 

It was in this chance school that Horace Mann first saw 
a Latin Grammar, but it was the ven?, vidi, vied of Cesar. 
| Having obtained the reluctant consent of his guardian to 
|prepare for college, with six months of schooling, he 
|learned the Grammar, read Corderius, sops’ Fables, the 
| Eneid, with parts of the Georgics and Bucolics, Cicero’s 
| Select Orations, the Four Gospels, and part of the Epistles 
lin Greek, part of the Greca Majora und Minora and 
‘entered the Sophomore class of Brown University in Sep- 
itember 1817. Iliness compelled him for a short time to 
leave his class and he was occasionally absent in the win- 
| ter to teach as a resource for paying his college bills. On 
\the graduation of his class, however, in 1819, the ‘ first 
|honor” was awarded him with the unanimous approval 
of Faculty and classmates. His theme, the Progressive 
|Character of the Human Race, foreshadowed the history ot 





endeavored to do something to remedy this criminal his life. 


In this oration he portrayed with enthusiasm 





defect. Had I the power, I would scatter libraries over | that higher condition of human society when education 
the whole land, as the sower sows his wheat field.” /shall have developed the people into lo‘tier proportions 

Of his early habits, Mr. Mann says: “I have always | of wisdom and virtue, when philanthropy shall succor the 
been exempt from what may be called the common vices. wants and release the woes of the race, and when free 
I was never intoxicated in my life—unless, perchance, | institutions shall abolish that oppression and war which 
with joy or anger. I never swore—indeed profanity wa3|have hitherto debarred the nations from ascending into 


always most disgusting and repulsive to me. And {| the realms of grandeur and happiness. 
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Immediately after the final examination of his class he 
entered his name in the office of an eminent lawyer as a 
student. He had spent only a few months here, however, 
when he was invited back to the University as a tutor in 
Latin and Greek. He accepted this offer for the double 
purpose of liquidating the indebtedness incurred in his 
college course, and of revising and extending his classi- 
cal studies. In this position he devoted himself assiduous- 
ly to the Latin and Greek, and his teachings were charac- 
terized by two peculiarities whose value all will admit 
although few have realized. In addition to an acctrate 
rendering of the sense of an author and a thorough 
knowledge of syntactical rules, he always demanded a 
translation in the most choice, elegant and euphonious lan- 
guage. He taught his classes in Latin to look through the 
whole list of synonyms in the Latin-English dictionary, 
and to select such as would convey the author’s idea in 
the most expressive, graphic and elegant style, rendering 
technical terms, by technical terms, the language of rulers 
in language of majesty and command, and that of 
suppliants in words of entreaty, and so forth. The 
other peculiarity of Mr. Mann’s teaching consisted in 
elucidating the text by geographical, historical and biographi- 
cal references—thus opening to the view of the student a 
vast field of collateral information, and making use of the 
great intellectual law that dt 7s easier to remember two or 
even ten associated ideas than one tsolated fact alone. 

But we must pass over many rich incidents of his tuto- 
rial life, and hasten on to his great crowning work. He 
resigned his tutorship in 1821 and entered the Law School 
at Litchfield, Conn., then at the zenith of its reputation. 
Here he remained rather more than a year and devoted 
himself with great assiduity to his studies. He was 
admitted to the Norfolk bar in December, 1823, and imme- 
diately opened an office in Dedham. In the fourteen 
years of his practice it is said that the records of the courts 
will show that he gained at least four out of five of all 
the contested cases in which he was engaged. The inflex- 
ible rule of his professional life was never to undertake a 
case that he did not believe to be right. He held that an 
advocate loses his highest power when he loses the ever. 
conscious conviction that he is contending for the truth. 

In 1827, Mr. Mann was elected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, and continued to be returned 
until the year 1833, when he removed to Boston and entered 
into a partnership with Edward G. Loring. He was, at the 
next election, chosen to the State Senate for the county of 
Suffolk, to which post he continued to be returned for four 
succeeding elections. In 1836, and again in 1837, he was 
elected President of the Senate. In the latter he retired 
from political life to enter upon his duties as Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. During his legis- 
lative career he took an active and prominent part in the 
discussion of all important questions, especially such as 
pertained to railways, public charities, religious liberty, 
education, and the suppression of the traffic in lottery tick- 
ets and spirituous liquors. The Massachusetts Board of 


Education was organized on the 29th of June, 1837, and 
Mr. Mann was elected its Secretary on that day. As it 
was in the great field of Education that his life-work was 
achieved, more space than can be allotted to the subject 
in this number will be required to do it anything like 
justice. We shall therefore defer until a future occasion 
the further consideration of his remarkable career. 
Winona, Minn. —W. F. Phelps. 
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HOW SHALL WE OBTAIN TRAINED TEACHERS 
FOR THE SMALLER TOWNS? 


In these days, the necessity for skilled labor, in the 
school-room has almost ceased to be questioned, but there 
is still left the more difficult and not less important 
question, How is it to be secured? In large cities, 
where there is money to draw the best teachers from other 
places,—or still better, a good Normal School to furnish 
them at home,—the question is of less weight. But in 
many towns of from five to twenty thousand inhabitants 
it would be impossible to secure skilled labor in either 
of the above mentioned ways. How are we to secure 
trained teachers at a small expense? This is the question 
we propose to answer in a way which renders it practic- 
able even in small towns. 

Secure a practical, efficient Normal graduate as princi- 
pal of the “ Training” school. Let the school consist of 
five or six primary grades. Get a corresponding number 
of young ladies to take these grades, who are willing to 
work earnestly for half pay and their training. This will 
give you the principal’s salary. 

Let the course in training be two years; and school 
begin in the morning at 8.30, the young ladies teaching in 
the rooms, while the principal passes from room to room 
superintending and criticising the work; which criticisms 
are read to the class after school in the evening. Close 
school at 11 A. M. Instruct the pupil teachers in methods 
until 12. Keep the school in session from 1.30 P. M. until 
4. From 4 to 5 hear a recitation in Mental Philosophy as 
applied to teaching. At the close of the exercises each 
pupil teacher hands the principal an abstract of each les- 
son of the day containing her plan of giving it; these 
are to be examined and exchanged; so that each has 
the benefit of the best ideas of her fellow teachers. 
The principal must be able to explain the difficult 
points in the daily work of the different grades and, also, 
to criticise the work so as to show the pupil teachers their 
mistakes. 

The second year, change the grades of the teachers; 
take School Economy and History of Education in place 
of Philosophy, and continue Methods. A great variety of 
other exercises may be used, suited to the character of the 
schools. 

It would be well to have other pupils connected with 
the 11-12 and 45 classes, who could take vacant places in 
the Training or other schools, if desired, so as to prevent 
the necessity of “hunting up” substitutes from outside. 

At the end of the two years give the five pupil teachers, 
if competent, permenant places in the schools, and take a 
new Class. 

You say this is asking a great deal of work of your 
pupil teachers, for very small pay. In most Normal 
schools the entire time and constant work is required with 
no pay—here half pay is given. 

In the only school of the kind with which we are con- 
versant the pupil teachers are earnest, interested and 
enthusiastic—work hard for success, and are successful. 

—W. C. A. Chenoweth. 





Tuer teacher should cherish for his pupils a sentiment 
of profound respect, for the moral sublimity of the child 
is often greater than that of the man. A spirit at once 
childlike, vigorous, watchful, patient, and devout, is the 
great desiteratum and the great want of our teachers.— 
The Chronicle. 
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THE TEACHER A STUDENT. 


The word school-master has, in the course of time, 
become nearly synonymous with narrowness. From 


| 

| studious in all that pertains to intellect; or his political 
| circumstances ; but there are laws of a moral character 
| which must be complied with in the up-building of man- 
|hood. Unflinching adherence to the convictions of his 


Shakespeare’s time to the present, occasional writers have | heart is as indispensible in the character of the teacher 
spent their ingenuity in portraying the narrow views and |®8 knowledge of history and grammar. We are all 
oddities of the “ pedegogue.” It was reserved for Dickens | Creatures of imitation; and especially during the forma- 
however to calculate the characterization of the merc | tive period of life; hence the love of the “ true, the beautiful 


school-teacher in the person of “ old Squeers.”” However | 


much exaggerated the one-sidedness and austerity of their 


victim may have been, far too much of the epprobrium | 


has been merited. 


The youthful mind is as a rule credulous, and rests | 


quietly upon the authority of others without independent 
investigation; therefore it is easy for the instructor to 
assume the character of profoundness which is sustained 
only by the pupil’s credulity. In this consists the 


teacher’s temptation to shun hard work, to omit investi- | 


gation, and submit to the pleasant embraces of ease and 


and the good” should be manifested on all occasions, at 
what expense soever. By saying the teacher should be a 
Christian I do not exclude those persons who, though not 
publicly professing religion, are devoted to the great 
work of developing manhood. Whatever may be the 
particular views respecting Christ, if the one great central 
idea of adopting and exercising truth as understood by 
the instructor is fully exercised, the main object is 
attained. 

Other qualifications necessary for him who would be a 
successful warrior in the battle of intelligence against 


quietude. Who shuns this temptation is wise. He be- | ignorance will be mentioned hereafter. 
comes the progressive educator, the independent thinker, | N°®™#*™+», Miran. 
and the cultured benefactor. He, who yields, becomes) ers) aera 
narrow, vague and conceited; impatient of contradiction, | MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
authoritative, bristly, and wholly destitute of that eure ———— 
scious influence which inspires the youthful mind to| The question of music in our public schools is one 
grapple vigorously and patiently with all proper subjects | which has attracted much attention from educators. 
of investigation. | How to make musical instruction both attractive and 
The main object in teaching is to awaken and cultivate | efficient has been the theme of considerable discussion. 
the spirit of honest inquiry. Without it there is no spring | The only logical and true way of arriving at a conclu- 
of action. Until the feelings are excited the intellect is; sion upon this question is to collect the experience of 
inactive. A passion for truth, the love of mastery, or some | practical teachers, and therefrom deduce the methods 
other instructive principle must be awakened and estab-| both of theory and practice which seems to have been 
lished or life is a dream. To do this is the teacher’s busi-| most successful. Among the modern productions in the 
ness, and would he be successful he must possess certain | musical art, “The Art of Reading Music,” published by 
qualifications. First, he must be a student,—nota receptacle | J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., New York, and the work of 
of disjointed facts—but a thinking, earnest, patient inquirer | Mrs. L. B. Humpureys, has attracted much attention. 
after truth. Truth for its own sake must be an end suffi- | This lady is possessed of rare musical gifts and culture, 
ciently alluring to summon all his energies, and give| and therefore appreciates the wants of the public. Her 
vigor to all his efforts. He must with Themistius “ rejoice | work has been thoroughly tested in the schools of Bloom- 


—W. S. Pattee. 


in hunting truth as in hunting game.” Without such a|ington. A class of forty was organized, consisting of 
desire the teacher is confined wholly to the text-book and | pupils selected from five grades, and the labor of one- 
is unable to lead the pupil into other fields of useful | half hour per day during a term has produced results 
thought where he may behold new beauties for himself,| truly remarkable. It has been claimed by many music 
pluck rich clusters of truth, and grow and develop under | teachers that it is impossible to gain the attention of 
the quickening influences of original investigation. | pupils and create an interest in music, unless the words 

The monastic idea that the teacher should seclude him-| accompany the notes. The work of Mrs. Humpurerys 
self, confining all his researches to scholastic subtilties | conclusively proves that words are no aid in main- 
has been exploded long ago; and the true teacher of to-| taining the interest, and that children can grasp the 
day is aman among men, identified with all that apper-| intonations, and hence the music itself, with more case 
tains to the development of his race. Every branch of|than when words accompany the notes. By the use 
study that effects man intellectually, morally, or politi-| of this system, children learn to read music with the 
cally, becomes a fit and necessary subject of inquiry to| same ease and proficiency that they read an ordinary 
him who would open up to the young and susceptible | book. The plan of this method is entirely new; totally 





‘ . A Me - _,| different from any system now in use, being thoroughly 
mind the rich avenues of practical as well as theoretical | togical anil ater Br adapted to all classes of pupils, 
from the child to the adult. It is so completely pro- 
gressive that any one can master the lessons without 
aid. The entire work consists of drill lessons wholly 
devoid of melody, and hence a lesson can only be ac- 
|quired by study. We believe this book is worthy the 
investigation of every school-board who desire to place 
|music on a footing with other branches of studs; and 
from the success attained by Mrs. HumMpureys, we 
;/can most heartily commend it to all who have this 
| branch of education in charge. 


| 
| — Sarah E. Raymond, Sup't City Schools, Bloomington, Ills. 


knowledge. 


Nor, indeed, is it a matter of taste whether the teacher 
will over-step the narrow limits of the text-book, but it 
becomes imperative for him to employ every art at his 
command to arouse all the energies of the pupil, direct- 
ing his mind now in this way, now in that, opening to 
his view the broad fields where he may usefully spend 
his life in the serviceof humanity. Secondly, the teacher 
should be a Christian. It is not enough that man is 
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MR. MUGGINS ATTENDS A“SPELIN MACH.” 


Tha hed a spellin skule, or a spelin mach, (ez tha cawl 
it now-a-daze,) down to our plase the tother evenin’. For 
mi part [ haint much opinyen of thees spelin maches. I 
bleve in liberty and equaulity, and allowin’ every man to 
spel according to the dicktates of his owen conshuns. 

Still, I spose that it does maik a diferuns sumtimes how 
aman spels. I spose, frinstens, that ef a man is a poit, 
he ott to spel grasefully and pleesingly; and ef a man is 
a pollytishen, he ott to spel with foarse and vigger. 

Thare was old Colonel Ricketts, wuz one of the most 
emfatickist spelers I evver met in with. When he putt in 
his dubble ll’s and dubble dd’s he cud jest maik a feller’s 
hare stain onend. I remember a short letter he once rote 
to a feller that ode him a bet on leckshun—one of them 
fellers thet think bets and bills ar things to owe and not 
to be pade. All he sed wuz: 

“Mr Deer Frenp:—You’d betterr jestt paa thatt bett 
now, you understandd! 
Yours, KERNEL RIcKITTs.” 

That last dubble-d fetcheed him. Fu nen coud stand a 
dubble-d when the Kernel slung it at him like that. 

But about the spelin mach. It wuz a grate suckses 
in pint of numbers. A dapper little kanoodle by the 
naim of Elifalet Guttersnipes put out the words for em 
to spel, and thare wuz too sides, one to spel again the 
tother. Life pronounsed his werds “tripingly on the 


tung,’”’ ez the klown sez in the Surkis — In fakt he pro-| 


nounsed them trip-up-ingly in sum kases, and he fetched 
down sum of the best spelers we hed. 

The ferst werd he put out was “ Obser-vay-tory.” 

After Life ecksplaned what the werd ment, fyve stal- 


wart men tackeled it, and went down to byte the dust of 


defeet, and then a little gerl spelt it to the intire sasatis- 
ficatiashun of the skule marster protemperry; and then 
he put out another werd, which he twisted around his 
tung in this way: 

“ Ray gim-in-tal.” 

“ What’s it mean?” axt the furst speler. 

“ Sojer close,” said Life. 

“R-a-i-g-h, ray —” 

“Next,” 

“Re-y —” 

“ Next.” 

“Can’t I hev but one chaus!” askt the next speler. 

“Only one,” sed Lifalet. 

He took his chans, and then he tuck his seat. 

The next werd waz pronounsed thus: 

“ Rel-lax-say-shun.” 

It waz mi tern. 

“ What's that?” I asket. 

“That's rest, cessation from toi] & sofoarth.” 

*O, well I spel that variously, according to serkum- 
stanses. Ef I hev plenty of tyme, I put in awl the trim- 
mins, but when I want to teli a feller to give us a relaxa- 


shun, I jest drop off the ornamentul letters, and spel it as 


short as I ken.” 

“ Well, speil it the ornamental way then,” said Life. 
So I pitched in. 

“ R-e-dubble 1 —” 

«« Next.” 





It wuz voted that I shud hev one more chans, so I maid 
up mi mind not to be blufft this time, and I spelt the 
werd then befoar Lifalet hed a chans to say “ Next.” 

“ R-e4-x-shn, relexashun—thare!” 

Life he pawzed a minit to get his breth, and then I sed: 

“* Next!” 

I sot down. 

The next werd waz “ Quad-droo-ped.” 

The “ quadrooped” krippeld nine more aspiring citi- 
zens, and then tha tried: 

“Nom-tn-natiff.” 

“What's that?” tha askt. 

Elifalet explained as well as he cud, and then the 
|tussel begun agin. “ Noménatiff’? nominated fore mor 
| amdidates fer seets of dishonor as spelers, and after a 

smal boy spelt it, Life pronounsed :— 

| “ Advertiss.” 

| “ What’s the meenin ov that?” wun ov the spelers askt. 
| “To maik publick,” Lifalet explaned. 

“ Advertis ” seemed to be tolably sucksesful in “ makin 
| publick ” the intelecktshual defishensees ov seaveril uv 
| the spelers, too suckumd to theyer fait and tuk theyre 
| seets amidsts grate applaws. 
| The neckst werd to flore the champyuns was “ Metso- 
| tint.” 
| “ What langwage is that?” someboddy inkwired. 

“ English of koarse,” said Life. 

“ More like Italian.” 

“Or Frentsh.” 

“ Or Greak.” 

“What duz it meen?” . 

“Tt meens a ‘metso’ or middle tint or color,” sed Life. 
“Ordinarily it is pronounsed ‘ mezgotint,’ but the kereckt 
pronunsiashun is ‘ metgsotint.’ ” 

Cicks or seaven of the hily edjukated ornamunts uv 
sosietty chawed on it a spel, and then sot down and a uth 
of tender yeers spelt it and stood his ground. 

Mr. Guttersny pes then gave out the werd “ Linenduster.” 

The alderman pitched in without so mutch as stopin to 
ask the meenin uf the werd, and kum to greef at wunct. 
Too or three uthers shared the saim sad fait, and then the 
next wun hed the cheek to ask what it ment, and when he 
found it was a linnen cote, he spelt it like a brick, and 
went to the hed. 

The last werd was: 

“ Sarrattogah,” a celebrated wattering plase. 

‘That flored the hall Kaboodle except old Miss Bundle- 
baggs, and she hed bein thare and node how it waz hur- 
self, so they kuddent get the stuart ov hur werth shuks. 

So Miss Bundlebaggs waz deklaired the winer uv the 
pryze packij and then tha awl giv 3 cheers an a tyger, 
an tuk a drink an went hoam. : 

I no knot howe itt iz with uthers, butt ez fer mee, give 
mee libberty or giv mee no spelin. 

Yours orthographically, 
EPuHRAm™ Mueeins. 

On our recent visit to New York we had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. “Muaarns,” and we must say he satisfied us 
that he can “ teech skule’’, write a good “ luv storee,” and 
hold his own at a “spelin mach,” or at a “literrary 
sosietty.””. We were very sorry to learn he never “cud 
git marrieed.” He is so “gud lookin” and “ entur- 
tainein”’ it seems impossible that he should remain a 








“ Hold on! you don’t give a feller a fare sho,” sed I.| bachelor. Will “sum old maide” address him ?—Zditor. 























GRADED SINGERS.—Book III. 





Ou, Never Despair. 


E, E. Wuitremore. 
o._1 Moderato. 5 
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— GRADED SINGERS, “iPsunichers” SOHN CHURCH & C0,, Cincinnati, 0. 

















THE CHICAGO TEACHER. 








SELECTIONS. 





COLUMBIA'S UNION PARTY. 


CHARACTERS :—Columbia, Uncle Sam, Brother Jonathan, 
District of Columbia, the States and Territories. Colum. 


bia dressed in National colors; Unele Sam in conti- | 


nental uniform; Brother Jonathan as an _ old-time 
Yankee. Each State wears a coronet or a sash with the 
abbreviation of her name. State characteristics should 
be represented, as far as possible, in the dress of each 
Stute; thus, Michigan should have chains and other 


ornaments of copper; Nevada of silver; California of 


gold. Delaware may be in Swedish dress. The stage 
should be adorned with flags, stars, and shields. Col- 
umbia must have a raised central seat; there should be 
a table for the gifts. District of Columbia receives and 
arranges them. (Enter Uncle Sam.) 
Columbia.—Uncle Sam! welcome to my Union party. 
Uncle Sam.—Thanks, fair Columbia; hope you're well 
and hearty ? 
Col.— Quite well, good uncle; I’m rejoiced yourre here: 
It will be such support to have you near; 
And Brother Jonathan I hope to see. (Enter Bro. Jon.) 
Brother Jonathan.—Wal, neow, Columby, shake hands! 
here I be. 
How big a party will ye hev, d’ye spose? 
And will the young folks poke fun at my clothes? 
Col.—No, no, dear brother, there is no such danger; 
You will not meet to-day a single stranger; 
Only the children, coming home to dine 
With their old Mother, now she’s ninety-nine! 
Almost a hundred! Jonathan, alas! (Weeping.) 
Our days are as the grass; like sands they pass! 
Bro Jon.—O sho! Columby, don’t cry any more; 
Somebody’s knockin’, I'll go tend the door. (Hnter 
Dist. Col.) 
Col—Oh! *tis my little District; she’s so near, 
She is the very first one to appear. 


Enter New England States. Uncle Sam receives and pre- 
sents them to Columbia; each salutes her, kisses her 
hand, and is then placed on one side of Columbia. 

Maine.—I touch this sacred hand with wave-washed lips; 
Receive from me a model of my ships. 

N. H.—I bring a scepter that a King might own; 

Made from free pines from my Mount Washington. 

Vt.—And I a crown-wreath fit for any Queen; 

Made by Green Mountain girls, of laurels green. 

Mass.—I bring you fabrics rich, of varied stock, 

From Berkshire hills, across to Plymouth Rock. 

Bro. Jon. (Aside.)\—Old Massachusetts never went out yet 
But what she bragged on Plymouth Rock, you bet! 

Conn.—I bring my fair, pure laws to show to you; 
Mother Columbia, see, they are not “ Blue!” 

R. 1.—V'm “ Little Rhody,” and [ bring you this: 

Mother Columbia, bend and take—a kiss! 

Col.—By-and-by, Daughters, we will talk some more. 
Hark! Jonathan, pray don’t neglect the door. 

Bro. J —Yes, yes, Columby, P’ll tend; don’t you worry. 
I'll see who’s thumpin’, out there, in a hurry. 

(Enter N. Y.) 

Uncle Sam.—This is New York, the grand, proud, Em- 

pire State. 

N. Y.—I came alone, because I have no mate! 

Bro. J —You jest hold on and give the West fair chance 
And Illinois wil! jine ye in the dance. 

Uncle Sam.—* Hold on,” New York ne’er does, but Illinois 
May rival if she can; she has her cnoice. 

Bro. J.—Wal, here’s New Jersey, fit to stand beside her, 
With—sure’s you live!—a jug of Newark cider! 

Penn. —And I, Penn’s Keystone State, with loyal soul, 
Offer Columbia samples of my coal. 

Col_—Jonathan, the door— 

Bro. J —Wal, neow, I deu declare! 

Ef here don't come our little Delaware! 
And she’s got on that same queer, Swedish dress 
She wore in sixteen thirty-seven, I guess! 








Col.—My eldest daughter, my first little pet, 
Say, do you love your dear old Mother yet? 
Del.—Yes, true and dear, Columbia, as when 
I was thine only child, and loved thee then. 
Ma.—I bring a heavy offering in my hand; 
Tis useful iron ore from Maryland. 
| Bro. J —Now, ra’ally, Columby, that ain’t bad. 
| No knowin’ when you'll need an iron-clad! 
#. and W. Va.—We went where sad Mt. Vernon’s willow 
weeps, 
To bring thee flcwers from where thy Hero sleeps. 
Col.—It is an omen good that thus ye came; 
One memory, one love, almost one name. 
I know the spot, where fair Potomac swells; 
Join, children, all, and sing “ Mount Vernon Bells.” 
(Sing one stanza in GOLDEN ROBIN, p. 123.) 
Uncle Sam—See, for thy blessing, three more, bending, 
wait; 
Georgia, “ Palmetto,” and the “Old North State.” 
Geo.—l've sweet potatoes, best the South can yield. 
N. and S. C.—We’ve rice and cotton from sea-isle and 
field. 
Miss. and Ala—More cotton, from the Gulf’s rich shores 
we bring, 
Thine is the cotton, though the cotton’s King. 
Flor.—t offer garlands from the land of flowers; 
Culled in my lowland swamps and live-oak bowers. 
Bro. J—Wal, I remember when yer beowers were holes 
‘To hide away the skulkin’ Seminoles. 
And when the harnsome flowers you had were fewer’n 
Creek Injins, in the swampy lands o’ yourn. 
La—Wrought in fit forms Columbia’s lips to greet, 
I bring bright samples of our sugars sweet. 
Bro. J. (in whisper..—Neow, Rhody, sence yor’re standin’ 
in there, handy, 
Yeo jest neow, on the sly, pass round that candy! 
Knock, knock! I’m comin’; wonder who ye be? 
(Enter TEx.) 
Col—I welcome Texas! My “ Lone Star” I see. 
Cal.—O’er the Pacific railroad, vast, I came. 
Bro. J—Wal! your’e a shiner! tell us what’s your name ? 
Col.—I know my darling from Pacific shore. 
Cal —Receive these chains of gold, this golden ore. 
Ark., Mo.—Within your court are gifts that we bestow, 
Our flocks and herds, that loudly bleat and low. 
Bro. J. (Hxcitedly.) — Now, Uncle Sam, you’ve got to 
help tend door. 
Here’s Western gals a comin’ half a score; 
To laugh at me they'll to each other beckon. 
But tain’t no wus to guess, than ’tis to reckon 
An’ ef they hint at soup of codfish tails, 
I'll jest hand out to them ’bout pracrée whales. 
Uncle Sam.—O, Jonathan don’t be so sensitive; 
Our family motto should be Live,—let live. 
Col.—and, Jonathan, I’m sure its small loss 
Whether they ride on a horrse, or you a hoss. 
Just let them reckon, or, perhaps, allow; 
You eale'late, and you guess, now that you know. 
Since we’re in sections, why, of course, we’re sectional ; 
But, seems to me, we all may be affectional. 
Bro J.—Here’s Tennessee, with Old Kentuck to back her. 
Tenn. and Ky.— Take, if Columbia choose, some fine 
tobacco. 
Col. (Angrily.)— What! “If I chew?” What insult! 
Shall 1 brook it? 
Bro. J.—Wal, no; I'd “ put it in my pipe and smoke it!” 
Uncle S.—They only meant, Columbia, did you choose 
To see their product many men will use. 
Col.—My children, your old Mother made mistake ; 
Give me your hand, receive a cordial shake. 
Ohio.—Fair Mother, see my wealth of golden corn. 
Ind. and [ll.—And ripened grains from our broad prairies 
shorn. 
Mich.—See, I from Lake Superior’s distant shore, 
Bring green and shining, precious copper ore. 
Towa and Wis.—We, from our mines, bring wedges of our 
lead, 
For bullets that we pray you ne’er may need. 
Min., Or., Kan.—We bring not here our gifts, your halls 
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But send to us for lots of grain and lumber. 
Nev., Neb., and Colo.—We, your three youngest, bid you 
hold your hands, 
We fill them with our gold and silver sands. 

Col—A stranger comes; pray, Jonathan, go meet her. 
Bro. J—Wal, neow! I guess that she’s a curi’s creeter; 
Rigged out in snow-shoes, seal-skin furs. I'll ask her 

To give her name. She says she’s Miss Alaska! 
Col—Uncle Sam, bring her in; although you bought her, 
She shall be welcome here, as any daughter. 
Alaska. — Thanks, dear Columbia, and [ll guard your 
ates 
When hostile hordes pour down—through Behrings’ 
Straits! 
Bro. J—Hallo, there! What’s that thumpin’ now again ? 
Col—I know! My boys in the last Western train; 
They come to swell my Union Party’s glories, 
By bringing news from my young Territories. 


(Enter boys from Washington, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, 
Dakotah, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and Indian Terri- 
tories. These should be in backwoodsmen’s dress and 
with rifles. They sing: Zune, ‘When Jonny comes 
marching home.’’) 

The boys they come marching from the West; Hurra! 

hurra! 

Montano, Dakota, and the rest; Hurra! hurra! 

With Washington and Idado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico; 
And we all feel gay to visit Columbia! 

The boys they come marching from the West; Hurra! 

hurra! 

Fron Utah and Indian, and the rest; Hurra! hurra! 
Through grand, primeval wilds we come, 
Arizona our farthest home; 

And we all feel gay to visit Columbia! 
Unele Sam. (To the States.\—Now, my fair nieces, hear a 
word from me; 
’Tis well for boys to cheer their three times three; 
But gentle maidens’ voices loveliest sound 
When sweetly sending music strains around. 
So all shall sing, while here we gathered are, 
The grand old song of “ Hail Columbia.” 
(All sing. Then Col. speaks.\—Thanks, children; love is 
strong and words are weak; 
My love, your loyalty, no words can speak. 
And do you love me so, and I so old? 


Bro. Jon.—Of course they dew! must you ag’in be told?) 


Unele Sam.—Hush, Jonathan, don’t interrupt the address. 
Bro. Jon— Yow’re right, Columby’s got the floor, I guess. 
Col.—Well nigh a hundred, am I? I rejoice 

To see each daughter’s face and hear her voice; 

And I rejoice, too, at the manly strain 

That rings from Western mount, or shore, or plain. 

I gratefully accept each gift you've shown ; 

Tokens of love, and of the wealth we own. 

I'll happier grow, as on my ripe years run; 

Each daughter, fair, and brave and strong each son. 

Continue true and loyal unto me, 

And kind and loving to each other be. 

Sound welcome o’er the earth, that each may come 

And find in your broad lands an ample home. 

Bid all men hasten from Oppression’s ban, 

Where worth alone marks Nature’s Nobleman! 

Love virtue, truth, and honor, and fair Fame 

Shall wreathe bright garlands for each shining name. 
Uncle Sam.—Come, introduce, shake hands, acquainted be, 

And then we’ll all sit down to Union Tea. 


PANTOMIME. —Let there be a general introducing, one to 
another, but only with motions, keeping perfect silence. 
Then Uncle Sam gives his arm to Columbia, Bro. Jon. to 
New York, and the others take partners, and pass 
around and off the stage to the tune of ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle.” 

—M. B. C. Slade in. New England Journal of Education. 





To a father waxing old nothing is dearer than a daugh- 
ter; sons have spirits of higher pitch, but less inclined to 
sweet endearing fondness.—Huripides. 





THE CHICAGO TEACIL 


| A DAY IN JUNE. 


{Adapted from Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal.’’] 


ScenE: A group of girls seated, making daisy or dande- 
lion chains, clover-wreaths or oak-garlands. Let the reei- 
tation be given in natural conversation style, as though 
they were talking about the surrounding scenes, sights, and 
sounds of a June day. 


| Kate-—And what is so rare as a day in June? 
May —Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Nell.—Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Fan.—Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Lou.—Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers 

And, grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
Kate.—The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
May.—The cow-slip startles in meadows green, 
Neli.—The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
Fan.—And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 
Lou.—The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’rrun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
Kate——His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heartin her dumb breast flutters and sings; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
May.—N ow is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 
Neill.—We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
Fan.—We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 

Ing. 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
Lou.—The breeze comes whispering in our ear 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
Kate—And if the breeze kept the good news back, 

For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowin 
May.—And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 

Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing! 
Nell.—So perfect is the scene, dear May, 

Recite for us, ‘A Perrect Day.” 
[May recites Longfellow’s poem, “ A Perfect Day,” to be 

found in any collection of his poems.| 
New England Journal of Education, 
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A LITTLE BOY'S SPEECH TO SPEECH-MAKERS. 
[FOR EXAMINATION DAY.] 
I shall speak very briefly, dear ladies and dear sirs; 
My speech it will be chiefly unto the speech-makers ; 
Mr. Very preached a sermon,—I cannot tell you next, 
What was Mr. Very’s subject, nor Mr. Very’s text. 
| But a lady hastened to him, as on the steps he stood, 
| With, “Oh, dear, Mr. Very, your sermon was so good! 
I haven’t heard a sermon, in how long I can’t tell, 
| That pleased me, Mr. Very, and suited me so well!” 
| Mr. Very was delighted, though dignified and grave; 
| But such nice sugar-plums of praise, who does not like to 
have? 
| So he thanked the lady kindly, and said that he was glad; 
| He hoped to preach acceptably, and he rejoiced he had. 
| Then asked her why his sermon so excellent she thought, 
\“ Oh, I liked it, Mr. Very,—because it was so short!” 
—M. B.C. Sladein New England Journal of Education. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS, Ete. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, AT CHAMPAIGN, 


JULY 6th, 7th AND 8th, 1875. 


TUESDAY, JULY 6rn. 

8.00 P. M. — Address of Welcome by J. M. Gregory, 
Champaign. Response by the President. Business: Ap- 
poiniment of Standing Committees. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY Tru. 

9.00 A. M.— President’s Address, J. 8. McClung, 
Delavan. 

9.30 A. M. — “Tact,” E. A. Haight, Alton. Discussion 
— J.C. Scott, Lebanon; Chas. De Gasmo, Naples, ete. 

10.45 A. M. — “ Promotions,” Miss 8. E. Raymond, 
Bloomington. Discussion: Members. 

2.00 P. M. — * Narcotics of the Schoolroom,” E. C. 
Delano, Chicago. Discussion: Members. 

3.00 P. M.— “School Management,” D. W. Harris, 
Jacksonville. Discussion: Members. 

4.00 P. M. — Ventilation and Hygiene of Schoolroom. 
Discussion. 

8.00 P. M. — Lecture: Rev. G. W. Sweeney, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

THURSDAY, JULY 8rn. 

900 A. M. — “The Competent Teacher: How shall we 
secure him.” James Hannan, Chicago. Discussion of 
same: Members. 

10.00 A. M. — ‘* Estimates versus Examinations,” H. L. 
Boltwood, Princeton. Discussion of same: Members. 

11.00 A. M. — “Natural History in Elementary Schools,” 
E. A. Gastman, Decatur. Discussion of same: Members. | 

2.00 P. M. — Business: Election of Officers; Resolu- | 
tions, etc.; Adjournment. 

The following Railroads have agreed to carry mem- 
bers at reduced rates as follows: 

The Ill. Central, C., B., & Q. and C. & A. R. R. at one 
and one-fifth fares; the last only to and from Bloom. 
ington. The I. B. & W. R. R. will issue certificates to 
be signed by the Secretary and presented to the agent | 
previous to starting from home, at 4 cents per mile round | 
trip. 

The T., W. & W. R. R. will sell round trip tickets to 
members at 20 per cent. discount. 

The O. & M.and Springfield and Ill. 8. E. will sell 
round trip tickets at 234 cents per mile. 

ALFRED KIRK, Executive 
JEPHTHAH HOBBS, Psa 
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STATH THACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL, May 25, 1875. § 

Notice is hereby given that arrangements have been 
made for holding examinations for State Certificates as 
follows: 

At ENGLEWoop, Cook County, July 7th, 8th and 9th 
Board of Examiners —D. 8. Wentworth, Englewood; I. 8. 
Baker, Skinner School, Chicago; Geo. D. Plant, 173 E. 
Randolph St., Chicago; P. N. Haskill, Hyde Park. 

At Norma, McLean County, July 28th, 29th and 30th. 
Board of HExaminers—Thos. Metcalf, Normal; 8. A. 
Forbes, Normal; Miss 8. E. Raymond, Bloomington; 
E. A. Gastman, Decatur. 

At SPRINGFIELD, August 12th, 13th and 14th. Board of 
Examiners—A. M. Brooks, Springfield; E. P. Burling- 
ham, Springfield; P. J. Rourke, Springfield; W. C. Grif- 
fith, Taylorville. 

At GALEsBURG, August 18th, 19th aud 20th. Board of 
Examiners—J. VY. N. Standish, Galesburg; J. E, Dow, 
Peoria; M. Andrews, Galesburg. 

At STERLING, August 25th, 26th and 27th. Board of 
Examiners—O. M. Crary, Lyndon; H. H. Smith, Polo; 





Alfred Bayliss, Sterling. 


At CARBONDALE, August 31st, Sep. 1st and2d. Board of 
Heaminers—Dr. Cyrus Thomas, Carbondale; D. B. Park- 
inson, Carbondale; M. H. Swahlen, Lebanon; G. G. 
Alvord, Cairo. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

1. Candidates for examination must furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence of good moral character, and testimony of 
having taught with marked success, not less than three 
years; one year of which shall have been in this State. 

2. Evidence as to character and successful teaching 
should be furnished to this Department before the time of 
the examination. 

3. The statement of the candidate as to the length of 
time he has taught, will be sufficient. Evidence of moral 
character may be given by one or more reliable citizens of 
the community in which the party resides; or if he is 
personally known by the State Superintendent, the Pres- 
ident of either of the Normal Universities, or any one of 
the Board of Examiners, nothing further will be required. 
Proof of having taught successfully must be furnished 
from School Boards by whom the candidate has been 
employed. 

In determining the merits of the papers the examiners 
will be guided by the following suggestions: 

The branches are arranged in groups, and a definite 
number fixed upon, on the scale of 100, as the average to 
be required in each group,—also a number for a mini- 
mum in each branch. If a candidate fails of reaching 
the average required in any group or the minimum in any 
branch, the certificate will not be issued; but when a 
candidate receives credits in any branch equal to, or 
greater than the average required for the group in which 
it occurs, he may be recorded as having passed in said 
branch, and may be reexamined in the remaining 
branches, at a subsequent regular examination; and at 
such re-examination, as far as pertains to such remaining 
branches, will be subject to the same rules as the other 
candidates then present. 

The oral examination is left to the judgment of the 
several Boards. In the written examinations, there will 
be but little variation from the following arrangement: 

Group I. Average required, 80. Minimum, 70. 
1. Orthography. 2. Reading. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Gram- 
mar. 5. Essay. 6. Theory and Art. 

Group II. Average required, 80. Minimum, 65. 1. U. 
S. History. 2. Geography. 3. Algebra. 4. Geometry. 

Group III. Average required, 80. Minimum, 60. 

Physical Geography. 2. Natural Philosophy. 3. Phys- 
iology. 4. Natural History. 

Group IV. Average required, 70. Minimum, 55. 
1. Botany. 2. Chemistry. 3. Astronomy. 4. School 
Law. 

The greatest care will be taken to make the examina- 
tions strictly impartial. Candidates will be known during 
the examination, and until after the final award, only by 
numbers. 

The board will hand to each member of the class an 
envelope containing a card; on one side of the card will 
be a number, on the other side, the teacher will write his 
name and post office address in full. He will then 
enclose the card, seal the envelope and write the number 
on the card within, upon the envelope. The same num. 
ber must be written by the candidate on each paper to 
identify it. The examiners will note the grade upcn each 
paper opposite the number found thereon. When all the 
papers are examined, and the general average given, it 
will be placed opposite its proper number. Each set of 
papers will be disposed of in the same manner. 

A brief essay, upon some familiar topic, announced at 
the time, will be required, to enable the examiners to 
judge of the general knowledge and ability of the appli- 
cant to write his thoughts clearly and correctly. 

Should any delay in the receipt of results of the exam- 
inations occur, it will be borne in mind that the careful 
reading of several hundred pages of manuscript will 
require much time, but as soon as the report of the exam- 
iners is received at this office diplomas will be forwarded, 
by mail, to those entitled to them. 

Applicants should send their names, addresses and 
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credentials at an early day and be particular to state 
which of the examinations they expect to attend, that the 
Board may be fully advised before the time of meeting. 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the State Super- 
intendent or to any member of the Board of Examiners, 
for the place at which the candidate expects to attend. 

If further instructions are desired, they can be found in 
circular 17, prepared by my predecessor, which will be 
sent on application. S. M. Errer, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ASSOCIATION OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The executive committee of the association are pleased 
to announce that arrangements have been completed for 


a summer meeting of the association, for the study of | 


botany and zoology, to be held at the museum at Normal, 
Illinois, commencing July 14th, and continuing until 
August 11th. 

Instruction of the highest grade and every needed 
facility for work and study, both elementary and ad- 
vanced, have been provided in the following branches: 

1. Systematic and structural botany of the flowering 
plants. 

2. Cryptogamtic botany, with special reference to 
mosses and fungi. 

3. Systematic zoology, with special reference to ento- 
mology or ornithology. 

4. Camparative anatomy, illustrated by mounted skele- 
tons and other preparations, and by series of dissections 
made by the students under the eye of a competent in- 
structor. 

The museum collections and library, together with 
thoroughly furnished study and dissecting rooms, are 
offered for our use. <A sufficient number of good micro- 
scopes have been secured for the use of students in the 
study of histology and the lower forms of life. Marine 
material will be provided fresh from the sea; and arrange- 
nents have been made for the supply of inland specimens 
of all varieties and in any desired quantity. Occasional 
excursions will be made by the class, to give opportunity 
for field work. 

The following gentlemen have been engaged as in- 
structors for the term :— 

Prof. B. G. Wilder, President of the College of Natural 
History in Cornell University, New York. Prof. W. S. 
Barnard, Ph. D., (professor of zoology at Penikese last 
year). Prof. T. J. Burrill, of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity. Prof. Cyrus Thomas, State Entomologist. Prof. 
8. A. Forbes, State Normal School. 

It is found necessary to limit the attendance to fifty 
students; but, within this limit, the class will be open to 
the teachers of the State. It is desirable that all names 
should be sent to the committee by the fifteenth of June. 

A part of the expenses of the session will be defrayed 
by a tuition fee of ten dollars for each student; the 
remainder have already been provided for through the 
generosity of friends. 

E. A. GastTMAn, Pres. 
8S. W. Paisiey, Sec. 
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SUMMER CLASS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 





The Scientific Association of Peoria has arranged for 
a School for the study of Botany and Zoology, to be held 
in Peoria, commencing on the fifth day of July next, and 
continuing four weeks. 

The object of the School is to give to ladies and gentle- 
men who desire to study these branches an opportunity to 
profit by the instruction of some of the best specialists in 
the country. It will be to impart methods of study which 
will assist students to pursue their own investigations in 
science, in an independent and more satisfactory manner; 
to enable them to systematize the results of their labor; 
to so instruct them that they will be better able to help 





themselves in their future studies. The class will be com- 
posed largely of those who have only such general know- 
ledge of the subjects they propose to study, as is gained 
from text books and miscellaneous reading. The instruc- 
tion will be given by lectures, and by work in the labora. 
tory and field. 

The instructors already engaged are Prof. Burt G. 
Wilder of Cornell University; Prof. J. H. Comstock of 
the same institution, and Prof. Alphonso Wood of New 
York. 

Prof. Wilder will give instruction upon the comparative 
Anatomy and Zoology and Physiology of Vertebrates. 
| He will lecture upon Vertebrates in general, and especial- 
ly on Amphioxers; on Lamprey Eels and Ganolds; on 
Rudimentary and Temporary Organs; on Symmetry, and 
|on Exceptions to Rules in Zoology, and will superintend 
| work in the laboratory. His instructions will be illus- 
|trated by the use of models, diagrams and specimens. 
Prof. Comstock will instruct in Entomology. His 
| lectures will be supplemented by field work, for the pur- 
| pose of observing the habits of insects, and learning the 
| best methods of collecting specimens. His lectures will 
| be fully illustrated. 

Prof. Wood will have charge of the classes in Botany. 
The plan of his instruction cannot yet be definitely an- 
nounced, but his long experience as a teacher, and his 
reputation as an author of works upon his subject, are a 
sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 

The association deems itself exceedingly fortunate in 
securing the instructors already engaged. 

The advantages of the country about Peoria, for the 
study of the branches named, are equalled by but very 
|few places in the West. The bottom lands of the Illinois 
| River, and the high biuffs adjoining, are the home of an 
unusual! variety of plants and insects, while the waters of 
ithe river abound in fish, and attract a great variety of 
| birds and other vertebrates. 
| The Association has fixed the entire expense of tuition 
to persons joining the School, at fifteen dollars, holding 
litself responsible for any deficit that may occur. All 
|necessary instruments for dissection, etc., will be supplied 
|to students at actual wholesale prices. 
| Board can be had in the city at from $4 to $5 per week. 

Persons desiring to become members of the School, or 
to know more definitely concerning it, are requested to 
address S. H. White, Corresponding Secretary of the 


Association. 
W. H. Cuapman, Pres. 











Peoria, May 20th, 1875. 
|FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Educa- 
|tional Association will be held in Minneapolis, Minn., 
|on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 3d, 4th and 5th 
j|days of August, 1875. The meetings of the Association 
‘will be held in the Academy of Music, situated in the 
|immediate vicinity of the hotels and residences. The 
| Sections will meet in adjoining rooms. 

The meetings of the General Association will be held 
on the mornings and evenings of each day. The several 
Sections will hold their meetings in the afternoons. 

GENERAL SESSION. 

Lectures, papers and discussions are expected from the 
|following persons: : : 
| DPD. GC. Gilman, President Johns Hopkins University, 
|Raltimore, Md.; J. B. Angell, President University of 
Michigan; John Eaton, Jr., National Commissioner of 
| Education, Washington, D. C.; Duane “xg Superintend- 
‘ent Public Schools, Detroit, Mich.; A. P .Marble,Superin- 
'tendent Public Schools, Worcester, Mass.; Leon Trous- 
idale, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Nashville, 
/Tenn.; W. F. Phelps, President Staie Normal School, 
| Winona, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; Miss 
'Grace C. Bibb, City Normal School, at St. Louis, Mo ; 
| Wm. W. Folwell, President State University, Minneapo- 
jlis, Minn.; Lewis Felmeri, Professor of Pedagogics at 
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the University of Klausenberg, Austria. The subjects 
of Agricultural and Polytechnic Instruction, Country 
Schools, Health in the School Room, School Record 
Books, Course of Study in High Schools and Colleges, 
German Pedagogy, Education in the Southern States, 
Centennial Anniversary, etc., will be discussed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


1. Relation of the State to Higher Education. Prof. 
W. Leroy Brown, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

2. The Military Scieaces in Colleges and Universities. 
Lieut. A. D. Schenck, U. 8S. A. Iowa University, lowa 
City, Iowa. 

3. The Relation and Duties of Educators to Crime. 
Rev. J. B. Bittinger, D. D., Pennsylvania Prison Reform 
Association, Sewickly, Pa. 

4. President D. C. Gilman is expected to speak on the 
proposed plan of the Johns Hopkins University at Balti- 
more. 

Officers of this Department: President, Geo. P. Hays, 
President Washington and Jefferson College, Pa.; Vice 
President, President I. W. Andrews, of Marietta; Secre- 
tary, Prof. C. 8S. Venable, of the University of Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


1. Progress and Reform through Normal Schools. 
Prof. G. P. Beard, State Normal School at Shippensburg, 
Pa. 

2. The Professional Training of Teachers. Miss Delia 
A. Lathrop, City Normal School at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3. Relation of the Natural Sciences to the Profession 
of Teaching. Report to be presented by a Special Com- 
mittee appointed at Detroit, 1874: James Johonnot, chair- 
man; State Normal School at Warrensburg, Mo. 

4. A Course of Professional Instruction. Report by a 
Special Committee appointed at Detroit, 1874: Prof. C. 
F. R. Bellows, chairman; State Normal School at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Officers of this Department: President, J. C. Green- 
ough, State Normal School of Rhode Island; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. S. Jones, Indiana; Secretary, C. F. R. Bellows, 
of Michigan. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Officers of this Department: President, J. Ormond 
Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Vice President, A. Abernethy, Iowa; Secretary, R. W. 
Stephenson, Superintendent Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

1. Language Teaching, its Importance and its Meth- 
ods. H. F. Harrington, Superintendent Public Schools, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

2. What Shall we do with the Boys? J. L. Pickard, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Chicago, Ill. 

3. What Shall we do with the Girls? Miss Frances E. 
Willard, late Dean of the Woman’s College at Evanston. 

Ofticers of this Department: President, Prof. Alfred 
Kirk, Chicago, Ill.; Vice President, Miss Hattie Keeler, 
Cleveland; Secretary, Miss Lucy J. Maltby, of Missouri. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Private hospitalities will be furnished to all who desire 
them, and who give notice at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to Prof. O. V. Towsley, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Horets.— The following hotels will accommodate 
members of the Association at reduced rates: First Na- 
tional Hotel, $1.25 per day; Commercial Hotel, $1.25 per 
day. 

, TRANSIT FACILITIES. 

1. The Keokuk and Northern Line of steamers will 
return all members free, meals excepted, who pay full 
fare to St. Paul, meals included, on presentation of a cer- 
tificate of membership signed by the Secretary of the 
Association, to the clerk of the steamer in St. Paul. This 
arrangement holds good for all points between St. Louis 
and St. Paul. Members should purchase excursion or 
round trip tickets to Minneapolis from St. Paul on the 
St. Paul and Pacific, or the Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R., 
price 50 cents. 


2. The Merchants’ Southern Packet Co. will convey 
members of the Association from New Orleans to points 
on the Mississippi river to St. Louis, connecting with 
Keokuk Northern Line at the same rates as mentioned in 
No. 1, or full fare coming north and half fare returning 
south, meals included. 

3. The Memphis Packet Company will also convey 
members from points on the river, between Memphis and 
St. Louis, to the latter place, connecting with the Keokuk 
Northern Line, at half fare, the party paying full fare up 
the river, returning free, on presention of a certificate of 
membership, as provided in No. 1. 

The following are the railroad arrangements, so far as 
perfected up to date: 

1. The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. will sell round trip 
tickets from Baltimore, or Washington, to Chicago and 
return, for $20. E 

2. The Grand Trunk (Portland, Me., to Detroit) will 
sell round trip tickets at one-third more than the regular 
fare one way. 

3. The Detroit and Milwaukee R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets from Detroit to Milwaukee and return for the 
fare one way. 

4. The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway 
have regular excursion round trip tickets at twenty per 
cent. below regular fare. 

5. The Philadelphia and Reading R. R. will issue 
round trip tickets at a reduction of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. of the regular rate. 

6. The Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota R. R. 
will sell tickets same as the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway, hereafter noted, to parties of ten or more from 
the same station. 

7. The Chicago, Dubuque and Minnesota R. R. will sell 
round trip tickets to La Crescent Junction (connecting 
with Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway) as follows: From 
Clinton, Iowa, $12.15; Sabula, $10.90; Bellevue, $9.55; 
Dubuque, $8.10; Guttenburg, $5.70; Clayton, $5.05; Mce- 
Gregor, $4.45; Lansing, $255; Brownsville, 81c. 

8. The Chicago and St. Paul Railway (extending from 
Chicago and Milwaukee to St. Paul and Minneapolis) 
will return all delegates at one-fifth of the regular fare, 
on a certificate of the Secretary of the Association, that 
they have attended the same and paid full fare over that 
road in going thereto. 

9. The Green Bay and Minnesota Railway (from Green 
Bay to Winona), connecting with boats on Mississippi 
river, and with the river division of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway—the same as No. 8 above. 

10. The Iowa Central, same as Nos. 8 and 9. 

11. The Northern Pacific (from Bismark to St. Paul) 
will return all delegates free, on certificate of Secretary 
that they have attended the Convention and paid full fare 
over that road. 

12. Sioux City and St. Paul and St. Paul and Sioux 
City railways will sell round-trip tickets at 60 per cent. of 
full round-trip price. 

13. The St. Paul and Pacific, from all points north and 
west of Minneapolis, the same as No. 12. 

14. Lake Superior and Mississippi will sell either 
round trip or one way tickets at two-thirds the regular 
fare, on certificate of the Secretary as above. 

15. Round trip excursion tickets from Chicago to 
Duluth and St. Paul and return from June 1st to October 
1st, 1875, can be obtained of W. A. Thrall, G. T. A., 62 
South Clark street, Chicago, IIll., for $35, choice of four 
different routes being given. 

Officers of the General Association: President, Wm. 
T. Harris, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Wm. R. Abbott, 
Bellevue, Va.; Treasurer, A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 

Sr. Louts, June 1, 1875. 

0 


Messrs. L. Prana & Co., Art and Educational Pub- 
lishers of Boston, Mass., have an elegant office at the 
Messrs. HApLEY Bros. & Co.’s book establishment, Nos. 
63 and 65 Washington Street, where their Western Agent 
Col. Joan H. Ammon will be pleased to see all the friends 
of the house as well as any others who may be interested 





in Industrial and Artistic Drawing. 
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THE TEACHER’S DESK. 





CHRISTIAN Eruics; or, THE TrRuE Mora Mannoop 
AND LiFE oF Duty. A Text-book for Schools and 
Colleges. By D. S. Gregory, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Science, Logic and Mathematics, in the University of 
Wooster. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother, 1875. 
$1.50. 

It is refreshing, in these days of popular scientific non- 
sense and ill-concealed infidelity, of luke-warmness or 
cowardice on the part of those who should be possessed 
of sufficient manhood, if nothing more, to defend the 
Christian principles of their fathers; in these days when 
an attempt is made in the legislature of a State to forbid 
the use of the Bible in its penal institutions and hospi- 
tals; when public men and public school teachers dare 
not teach the first principles of morality; when the daily 
press ridicules all that is noble in man’s nature, it is en- 
couraging to meet with a “ text-book for schools and col- 
leges” which “seeks to present that most important of all 
sciences,—the science of right and noble living,—from 
the point of view of an enlightened Christian conscience.” 
Dr. Gregory boldly builds his system on Christianity. 
Of all theories of moral reconstruction proposed, ‘ Christ- 
ianity alone,” he says, ‘meets the demands legitimately 
made of any scheme of moral reconstruction that claims 
the attention of mankind.” ‘Christianity takes into 
account and provides for all the essential elements of 
human nature. It proposes to make the most and the 
best of body and soul, of intellect and moral nature, of 
the individual and of society.” 

Dr. Gregory makes the usual division into two parts: 
Theoretical, and Practical, Ethics. In discussing the 
nature of virtue he “ finds the supreme end of virtuous 
action in its rightness rather than in its tendency to happi- 
ness or perfection.” ‘“ Virtue consists in doing the right 
for its own sake.” This position he defends, or as he 
says, “establishes” with considerable power. 

His “ Practical Ethics” are eminently practical. The 
duties towards self, to which the attention of the young 
should be constantly directed, are well treated. His 
chapters on self-culture and self-conduct, though neces- 
sarily brief, are admirable, containing just such thoughts 
as our young men and women should dwell upon. We are 
tempted to make many extracts from these and other 
chapters, which impress us with their directness of 
thought and terseness of expression. But we must 
refer the reader to the book itself as one worthy of the 
closest study. 

SinverR RippLes; oR, PoEMS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
By Edward A. Barnes. Chicago: Culver, Page, Hoyne 
& Co. 1875. 

This little blue and gold volume is from the pen of that 
“Ed. A. Barnes,” whose Sunday-school songs in the 
“Sunshine” are sung the country over. Some of these 
poems contain true poetic fervor, many are alive with the 
finest Christian sentiment, and they are all interesting as 
the productions of a young man who can neither speak, 
walk, nor use a pen. In a modest house on the west side, 
Chicago, disabled by sickness, but cared for by the loving 
hands of parents and sister, Mr. Barnes lives in this 
world, but scarcely of it, yet shows by his writings a keen 
appreciation of the more exalted pleasures of this life, as 
well as a sweet submission to the will which has severed 
him from the busy world around him. The work may be 
obtained from any of the leading booksellers of the city. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, WITH AN 
ANALYSIS OF THE SENTENCE. By Jobn S. Hart, 
LL.D. Philadeiphia: Eldredge and Brother, 17 North 
Seventh street. 

It affords us pleasure to announce the publication of 
this new and valuable text-book. English Grammar is 
the department which Professor Hart has long made his 
specialty, and in which he has achieved his most signal 
success. His varied reading and study in English litera- 
ture, and his profound acquaintance with English philo- 
logy have given him special facilities for the preparation 
of an elementary text-book, such as that now offered to 





the public. His English Grammar, published many 
years since, has stood the test of the most searching criti- 
cism and has met with signal success. In the preparation 
of the present volume, the author has entirely re-written 
his former work, eliminating from it whatever seemed 
unnecessary for the present wants of the school-room, and 
adding to it largely from the fruits of his long experience 
and of his varied learning. It will be found to be the 
work ot a live teacber as well as of a ripe scholar, and, 
like all the works from the same source, marked through- 
out with sober judgment and practical common sense. 

In regard to the method pursued in the present work, 
the author has endeavored to bear in mind that he was 
writing a text-book, not a treatise. The first and most 
imperative demand in such a book is CLEARNESS,—clear- 
ness of method, and clearness of expression. Next and 
hardly less imperative is the demand that the more and 
the less important should be carefully discriminated, and 
plainly set forth to the eye. A third imperative demand 
is that the rules, definitions, and other matter to be com- 
mitted to memory, should be expressed with the utmost 
possible conciseness. A fourth requisite is that every 
rule and definition should be supported and illustrated by 
a goodly array of apt practical examples. These are as 
necessary in teaching grammar as sums are in teaching 
arithmetic. How far these points have been secured we 
leave the teacher to judge, not in the least doubting that 
the decision will be favorable. 


THE July Atlantic is characterized by its reference to 
historic anniversaries and by its remarkably fine poetic 
contributions. “The Battle of Bunker Hill” is narrated 
in a short animated account, and a paper on “ Washing- 
ton in Cambridge” gathers such facts and incidents as 
are of interest respecting the event, a hundred years ago 
this July 3d, when Washington took command of the 
American army. The poemsare by James Russell Lowell, 
Mrs. Kemble, T. B. Aldrich, C. P. Cranch, and Edgar 
Fawcett, whose “ Fancies of Spray and Petal” will re- 
mind the reader of the extrodinary “ Fancies” by the 
same author published last year. Charles Dudley Warner 
sends from Egypt a capital travel sketch, “ Passing the 
Cataract of the Nile;” there is a timely and helpful 
article by Professor Trowbridge on “Lightning and 
Lightning-Rods;*’ Mr. James’s serial, ‘“‘ Roderick Hud- 
son,” increases in dramatic interest, and a very clever 
story, ‘ Broke Jail,” by D. H. Johnson, will probably be 
one of the first papers read. Mr. Boyesen contributes a 
paper on “Social Aspects of the German Romantic 
Schools,’ Mr. Towle one on “ The Russians in the East,” 
and the editor, Mr. Howells, one on “ An Obsolete Fine 
Gentleman,” a portraiture drawn from his studies in 
Italian literature. The book reviews and editorial articles 
take up subjects which are under immediate discussion, 
and the whole number has a very fresh character. Pub- 
lished by H. O. Houghton and Co., Boston. 

ScreNcE Primers, edited by Professors Hux.ry, Ros- 
coe, and BALFouR Stewart: D. APPLETON & Co., N. Y 

No. VII of this series is devoted to Astronomy. Its 
author is Prof. J. NewMan Lockyer. 

Its design is to help the reader, by means of simple 
experiments, to form true ideas of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; of the earth’s place in Nature, and of 
the use made of the heavenly bodies for Geographical 
purposes. It is finely illustrated and is specially valu- 
able to those who have not time to study the more 
thorough and comprehensive works. 

Cotron’s New Inrropuctory GEOGRAPHY. NEw 
York: SHELDON & COMPANY. 

This text-book has been much improved by prefacing 
it with Preliminary Development Lessons and by adding 
acomplete Pronouncing Vocabulary and General Review. 

On inquiry among our booksellers we learn that Tenney’s 
Natural History Series takes the lead of all competitors, 
and is very popular. In the State of Illinois alone, the 
total sale of this series, since June, 1872, will probably 
exceed 10,000 copies. Published by Scrispner, ARM- 
strona & Co.,N. Y. O.S. Coox, Agent, (care HADLEY 
Bros. & Co.,) 63 and 65 Washington street, Chicago. 
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We very much regret that the School of Natural His-| tain not less than 5,500 cubic feet; of which a complete 
tory at Penikese Island is to be closed this summer. Mr.| building, as per plans, must be erected, at expense of the 
Alexander Agassiz remarks: ‘“ The pupils at Penikese| bank, by the successful competitor; also a building of 
come from a poorly paid class. However grateful for the | not less than four rooms, for dwelling, with store on 
privilege of studying at a seaside school of natural history, | ground floor, of a cubic capacity of not less than 30,000 
very few among them can afford to contribute even a cubic feet, subject to the same requirements as the forego- 
small sum toward its support. On the other hand, the| ing. 
professors, disinterested as they have shown themselves,| ‘The successful competitor will be required to erect, at 
can hardly continue year after year to give up their sum-| prices specified in his plans, one or fifty buildings, at 
mer months, without any adequate remuneration, to this| option of the bank, anywhere within the corporate limits 
undertaking.” The closing of Penikese makes still more | of Chicago. 
valuable to teachers the Harvard University scheme for| “The model erected by the successful competitor shall 
summer instruction, advertisements of which have for| undergo a thorough test as to its fire-proof qualities, and 
three months appeared in our columns. We trust West-| also as to the action of water upon the material when 
ern teachers will not be slow to avail themselves of| heated. All damages resulting from such test will be at 
these remarkable opportunities. Take, for instance, the | the expense of the sucessful competitor. 
department of geology. A summer school will be estab-| ‘‘The main purpose of this offer is to secure an approx- 
lished, during the months of July and August, at a camp | imately fire-proof cottage; but, other things being even, 
near Cumberland Gap, in the state of Kentucky. This} preference will be given to the best arranged building in 
place has been chosen on account of the eminent advan-| the matter of symmetry, convenience, ventilation, heat- : 
tages it offers for the study of a great section of the} ing and drainage; and which—as the purpose is mainly 
American Palaeozoic rocks, and of the Appalachian | for the benefit of employes—falls in price not above $1,000 
Mountains, and on aocount of the co-operation of the Ken-| when ready for occupancy. 
tucky Geological Survey which is promised in a letter; ‘“ Walks, fences and outhouses must be included, and 
from the Governor of that State to the President of the} must all be fire-proof, or approximately so.” 

University. It is also a very healthy region. We might express our doubts as to the possibility of 

The special object of this school will be to teach stu-| securing what is required at the limited cost proposed, but 
dents to observe, but instruction will be provided in} forbear, from the conviction that Mr. Myers has investiga- 
Physical Geology, Historical Geology and Palaeontology, | ted the subject and is promuigating what is to his mind a 
Chemical Geology, and Topographical Engineering, as| practical and not a visionary scheme. The effort to bring 
far as these subjects are connected with Geological work. | substantial and durable houses within the reach, in the 
The instruction will be necessarily incomplete and will} matter of cost, of the humblest toiler, is praiseworthy, 
be expressly directed to the elucidation of the problems | and is one directly in line with the functions of a Savings 
furnished by the area to be explored. The co-operation| Bank. If by such an effort the inventive and construc- 
of six well qualified instructors has already been secured, | tive faculties shall be brought to bear upon the question 
and a number of other able geologists have promised | of cheap homes for the people, in a practical way, so as 
their presence and their aid in teaching. Some instruc-| really to reduce the cost of a given quality of dwelling, 
tion in the zoology and botany of the neighboring region | it may prove a stimulus to saving by making possible an 
will probably be given to those who desire to recieve it.| object for which to save, now regarded as almost beyond 
Certificates of attendance will be given at the end of the| the most sanguine hope of many. We do not say that it 
time. The number of the students will be limited to|is the duty of Savings Banks to go out of their way to 
twenty five, and men only will be accepted. No previous} promote objects of this nature, but we do say, that when 
knowledge of the science is required, but only graduates| one finds it in his way to do this sort of thing, we are 
of colleges, teachers, or other persons who can give evi-| glad to commend the effort, and earnestly hope that it 
dence of maturity and some training can be-admitted.| may be successful, not only in inaugurating a plan of 
Those wishing to join the school should at once address} cheap homes, but in pouring into the bank the savings 
J. W. Harris, Secretary of Harvard College, Cambridge, | with which they are to be procured. 

Mass. 
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BEWARE OF SWINDLERS. 
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SAVINGS BANK ENTERPRISE—CHEAP HOMES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. Complaints have been made to me, coming from per 
ates couts sons in different parts of the country, that they have been 
. srossly imposed upon by a worthless fellow named J. W. 
There are people in the world who can never be content} § RRR +e aie : z : 

with the moth ws. etn of the common and orderly routine SES, DAIS TOES SUNN, T., Whe eine 
of their avocation, meeting the reasonable expectations of agonal 4 gy Haig paat.. hearse £7 =e beer wr — 
employers and patrons by the proper and faithful dis- | yh. ci at a mes insta ag bps eb # vhicl Pr Pe 
charge of the duties presented to them to perform. They -t si eke ot bie ae bieas Ps ‘a oar 7 ‘thet f 

: peas > | to be sa s of his work. ease understand that 

on se who are alwayss ne te Saree ' 

tp poeta ie deans Oe ae nee, eons aoe “a employed any pence 4 cate Normand 
: ‘ Re M ,| surfaces for me, as every toot of work that 1 contract to 
and usefulness, thus making the most of themselves and| are T do mvectt. ft caigles nO agents either rei ert 

of their position or department of activity, by bringing) yet cell mv blackboard material. Hence thie fo 
them into new relations and to the discharge of new and eng reste “~< * ee aera = — ese 
advanced functions in the social economy. Such a man|.).. 7; 1g ee Sod tek aan i JP socal gestae 
ie educy Myers, manager of the Merchants’ Farmers’ claiming to have worked for me, or who claim to be my 
aa” so Bn cory er mey ane of ideas tees we take | *2¢nts, are frauds and swindlers, and should be treated 
it that iia bn te en eoeined ahah devising the pet eeotion to | #8 Such. School officers in any part of the United States 

. * . y Oe j » opr « wet evor ivi » . 

which we are about to call attention, and that he has the me a pp igs pened _ ape ae by aoe oe 
good fortune to impress his plan upon the favorable con- rigpnge pce Mey let oe gpg fein pees. gence A mapittarvacond 
sideration of an appreciative and intelligent board of that I may be enabled to reward and protect my patrons 


passlein eb dineabet and punish the knaves. J. Davis WILDER, 

See cherie rcs Rath tlt Sod 73 West Randolph street, Chicag ; 

Thus inspired, the above institution—we wish it could #78 West R Iph street, Chicago, Ill . 
lose two-thirds of its name and never be able to find it > 





again, it is so long—has offered a prize of $1,000 for the 


bm plan of two approximately fire-proof buildings, as LUCRATIVE SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 
ollows: 


“ One building shall be a dwelling house, not to be less| Of all grades. Apply for circulars. WrstERN SCHOOL 
than eighteen feet front, with five rooms, and shall con-| AGENcy, Chicago, Il. 














